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Gift Books That Have a Permanent Value 





The Life and Letters of John Hay 


By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. “Easily the outstanding biography of the time and a worthy estimate of one of 
our great + "—Boston Transcript. 

‘Like Mr. Thayer's admirable life of Cavour, this life of John Hay will take its place without challenge among the fore- 
most books of its class. Seldom does one find two large volumes so uniformly readable. Both as literature and as 
history the book contains the promise of long life.""—New York Times Book Supplement. 

IUustrated: 2v0ls. $5.00 net. 


John Muir’s Travels in Alaska 


hic and thrilling account of exploration chong the coast of Alaska, written by the great nagacelics, iupt before his 
a. ©The work has been carefully edited under the tion of Mr. Muir's former friend and associate, iam Frederic 
Bade, editor of the Sierra Club Bulletin. Fully i yey $2.50 net. 


Kingsley’s Water Babies 


Mr. W. Heath Robinson, the English artist, Nas his delightful illustrations has made byte famous classic one of the most 
charming of gift books for children a ve to ten 100 pictures in color and black and white. $2.00 net. 


The Life ‘of Lord Strathcona 


By BECKLES WILLSON. Asa graphic, truthful picture of a men who moulded the destinies of half a cuptioess. and 
incidentally as an inner history of Canada’s spectacular development, this will rank among the apgst Slagreghios of Ce ee “yr 
us 2 50 


The Rocky Mountain Wonderland 


By ENOS A. MILLS. “Certainly no one is pettes os qpalies than Mr. Mills to tell us about this wonderland. His own 
memories become pictures in the minds of his read: ol we is not only an accomplished writer, but a skilled photographer, 
as is evidenced by the many excellent seamen ‘of a book Sms 7. should be sorry to miss.'"—San Francisco Argonaut 

Uustr 1.75 net. 


Lyman Abbott’s Reminiscences 


Not only the story of a wonderfully interesting career, but a comprehensive panorama of the spiritual and intellectual 
ent of America from 1835 to the present day. Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


The Book of Musical Knowledge 


The History, Technique and Appreciation of Music, Together with Lives of the Great Composers 


By ARTHUR ELSON. Complete, readable and accurate, this is in every way the perfect ing and reference book 
for the student of music or for the home. Fully illustrated. $3.50 net. 


Old Calabria 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS. _ Of this any travel book on Southern = Ao Li says, ee: is from 
to last a most joyous production. Calabria is the part of Italy least To read this book 
is to read the sort of letters th: Sn pianseaiedee deal taeas aaines essen iemetunediien én.” Illustrated. $4.00 net. 


India and Its Faiths 


AMES BISSETT PRATT. The many curious and interesting religious beliefs and customs of the Indian people 
dencteed a keen and sympathetic observer. Fully illustrated. $4.00 net. 
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Fiction and Young People’s Books 





the friend to 
whom a good novel is 
always an acceptable 
gift, consult this list. 


The Song of the 
Lark 


By WILLA S. CATHER. 
The story of a great American 
singer. “A novel that you 
would do wisely to make a note 
of—a sort of indigenously west- 
ern American version of the 
‘Divine Fire." —Life. $1.40 net. 


David Penstephen 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 
David is as lovable a character 
as Mr. Pryce's “Christopher” 
and the story of his life is even 
more interesting. $1.35 wet. 


The Fortunes of 
Garin 

By MARY JOHNSTON. 
“Even better than ‘To Have 
and To Hold." Miss Johnston 
has never drawn a finer charac- 
ter than Garin.""—Sit. Lomis 
Globe Democrat. 
Frontispiece in color. $1.40 net. 


Penelope’s Post- 
cripts 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIG- 
GIN. The final adventures of 
Penelope and her friends abroad 
and at home. “All the charm 
of the author's previous books 
is present in this one.”—New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 
Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


Closed Doors 


By MARGARET PRES- 
COTT MONTAGUE. Stories 
of deaf and blind children. ** Not 
since Myra Kelly published 
‘Little Citizens’ has anything 
at once so fresh, so obviously 
authentic and so instantly 
appealing been offered us.” 
—Life. $1.00 met. 


Scally 

The Story of a Perfect 
Gentleman 

By IAN HAY. An affec- 


tionate and entertaining dog 
story. Illustrated. 75 cents net. 





LOTTA EMBURY’S CAREER 
By ELIA W. PEATTIE. “Girls of thirteen to eighteen will follow : 
Lotta's search for a career with pneefhine ng interest and find a wealth of healthy 
idealism in her courage and ada; ity.""— Buffalo Commercial. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


TWO AMERICAN BOYS IN THE WAR ZONE 
By L. WORTHINGTON GREEN. Boys who like fierins of adventure 
in countries will f with intense interest the experiences and Raymond 
Porter, ape yy ey de PO to get out over 
the Caucasus. Illustrated. $1.00 net, 
PRISONERS OF WAR 
BY EVERETT Ee roe oe. Tt Third in the series of Mr. Tomlinson's Civil War 
Stories. Frank and Noel and jolly Dennis O'Hara are among a band of twenty soldiers 
vy Ba 4 Hf eye Their ventures 
between the lines and later in a Rebel prison are vividly told. Ilustr $1.35 net. 


SMUGGLER’S ISLAND 
By CLARISSA A. KNEELAND. The adventures of a modern Swiss Family 
Robinson consisting of four —- and their elder sister, who are marooned on a desert 
island, in the Gulf of California. 8 a ee ee 
Uus 1.25 net 


THE JOLLY BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT and AMENA PENDLETON. Every child 
loves a funny story, and this great from mene ~~ a 


a prime favorite. 
THE MEXICAN TWINS 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS. Tonio and Tita are just as delightful as the Dutch, 
Irish, Japanese or twins, about which Mrs. Perkins has written so charmingly, and 
will be just as dearly loved by their young readers. Profusely illustrated. $1.00 net. 


KISINGTON TOWN 
By yy 4 FARWELL P aang ood ¢ 
y+ By to ony that the author of ‘Kissgton 
is ue Praise sa. author of * 
high standards.'’—Christia: = Register. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
THE PUPPET PRINCESS 
By AUGUSTA STEVENSON. “Just the play to add a 
are the parts and S 
i share in 2 the real del delight of 
Free Press. 


THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 


DALLAS LORE SHARP. This unique book by a popular nature wri 
WR 4. 4, Wt, BL, LN of all 
iad it a treasure house of useful knowledge. 128 illustrations. $2.00 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF BIRDS 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. “Mrs. Miller has made her subject topsinatingy 
interesting by the yey intimate manner of im her bird love and the stim: 
which she gives to further may This will lend a new zest to out-of-door 
playtime.” —Saen Jose ) a eraid. Fully illustrated. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE LAND OF NOD 
By SARAH S. VANDERBILT. “The teller of these pleasant stories for little children 
knows all the nicest places in the land of dreams."’"—Milwaukee Free — 
“Children will revel in this beautiful volume.’ —Philedelphia Recor 


THE DOT CIRCUS 
By oa > L. SHERMAN. “An ingenious picture book for children. They 
really make the pic pany Sengrep Sy Ganng bem Cp poe "—The Outlook. 
A picture on every page. 


THE BUNNIKINS-BUNNIES’ CHRISTMAS TREE 

By EDITH B. DAVIDSON. The Bunnikins-Bunnies Rang to have a Christmas 
them many 
especially 
50 cents net. 


touch to a Christ- 


Tiestreted. $1.00 net. 


$1.00 nei. 


It 
i ae ok Atwood. 


NANNETTE GOES TO VISIT HER GRANDMOTHER 
By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES. Nannette at last visits grandmother's 


are pictures in 


house, w she has jolly good times and real adventures, too. 
te looked. 50 cents net. 


colors, so that little readers may know just how Nannette 


THE LAND OF DELIGHT 
OSEPHINE SCRISHER GATES. “Child life on a pony farm is _—s in 
way by Mrs. Gates, and the scenes and incidents will arouse cape over iF 
pre Gash now Gas Cer the Uvely Gnd Untarcsting phous of canes ; rT 
1. 
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Good Books on a Variety of Topics 





A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 


By MILDRED ALDRICH. Letters written by an American whose 

home in France was a central point in the Marne battle. ‘‘ Throughout the 

book are fine cameos of courage, faith, patriotism, sublime devotion to a cause.’’"—Boston 
Transcript. Tlustrated. $1.25 net. 


FOUR WEEKS IN THE TRENCHES 


By FRITZ KREISLER. “This book is a little classic that should be read by every 
one who cares to know better the character of one nation engaged in this conflict, and to 
realize what a monster of strange contradictions is war. Kreisler writes without a word of 
bitterness.""— Vogue. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


LETTERS ON AN ELK HUNT 


By ELINORE PRUITT STEWART. Author of “Letters of a Woman Home- 
steader." ‘“‘Humor and pathos, tragedy and comedy, romance and realism, successively 
enrich these unstudied accounts of every-day persons and events amid the hard conditions 
of the western frontier.""—The Dial. Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


BATTLEGROUND ADVENTURES 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON. Stories of the great battles of the Civil War as told by 
non-combatant eyewitnesses—-a most absorbing book for young and old. 


Profusely illustrated in tint. $2.00 net. 


MORE JONATHAN PAPERS 
By ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE. Written in the same light-hearted, humorous 
fashion that made the earlier Jonathan Papers so delightful. The Dial says: ‘Elisabeth 
Woodbridge is one of the outdoor philosophers. She is also a very charming writer.” 


$1.25 net. 

AFFIRMATIONS 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. A discussion of some of the fundamental questions of life 
and morality as expressed in, or suggested by, literature. The subjects of the first five 
studies are Nietzsche, Zola, Huysmans, Casanova and St. Francis of Assisi. $1.75 net. 


AMERICA AT WORK 
By JOSEPH HUSBAND. Brilliant sketches of typical American industries—the 
telephone exchange, the steel smelter, the grain elevator, the stock yard, etc. 
IUustrated. $1.00 net- 


THE CHIEF CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS 


By THOMAS H. DICKINSON. Twenty plays by Galsworthy, Granville Barker, 
Brieux, and other modern dramatists. This is the only single volume which gives the actual 
texts of so many modern plays. $2.75 net. 


THE CASE OF AMERICAN DRAMA 


By THOMAS H. DICKINSON. A study of present tendencies in the dramatic 
situation in this country, offering a hopeful view of the future of American drama. $1.50 net- 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY 


By WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE. A new and profoundly interesting interpre- 
tation of the development of the moral sense as shown in the Old Testament. Laymen 
and scholars will alike find this notable book most stimulating. $1.75 net. 


THE NORMANS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS. This is the first attempt to tell the connected story of 
Norman achievement in the various parts of Europe and emphasize their influence upon 
the law and government of England and the Anglo-Saxon world. $2.00 net. 


THE RIVERSIDE UPLIFT SERIES 
Books of inspiration by famous living authors. 


WHY I BELIEVE IN POVERTY. SP CLV ATION D IN ENGLISH. 
D W. BOK. By GEORGE H. PALMER. 
THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT. 
By GEORGE H. PALMER. 
TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 
By baw = PALMER. 
CALM YOURS 
By GEORGE iP ‘WALTON. 
Bound in blue panelled boards. Each 50 cents net. 





Illustrated Holiday Bulletin sent FREE on request. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 16 EAST #TH STREET, NEW YORK 





—Poetry— 


Red Wine of 
Roussillon 


By WILLIAM LINDSEY. 
“*A really good romantic drama, 
one of the best that has —_ 


poetic.’ The Nation. $1.25 net. 


A Marriage Cycle 


By ALICE FREEMAN 
PALMER. A beautiful epic 
of love by one of America’s most 
notable women. $1.25 net. 
Wedding edition in white and 
gold. $1.50 net. 


The Quiet Hour 


By FITZROY CARRING- 
TON. Poems of reflection 
and tranquillity skillfully 
chosen from Stevenson and 
other well-loved writers. 8 
portrait illustrations. Board 
binding, 75 cents. Limp leather, 
$1.25. 


The Little Book of 
American Poets 


Edited by JESSIE B. RIT- 
TENHOUSE. This collection 
covers the entire roth century, 
forming a companion volume to 
her very successful ‘‘ Little Book 
of Modern Verse.”’ Cloth, $1.25 
net; limp leather, $1.75 net. 


The New Poetry 
Series 

This series aims to produce 
artistic and inexpensive editions 
of representative contemporary 
verse. The new volumes added 
this fall are: 
Stillwater Pastorals and 

Other Poems 


By PAUL SHIVELL. With 
a Preface by BLISS PERRY. 


Interflow 
By GEOFFREY C. FABER. 


Afternoons of April 


By GRACE HAZARD 
CONKLING. 


The Cloister: 
A Verse Drama 
By EMILE VERHAEREN. 
Each 75 cents. 
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Some Important Ca) Scribner Books 
FIGHTING FRANCE: 


Dunkerque to Belfort 
By EDITH WHARTON 


Here is the record of Mrs. Wharton's own impressions and experiences at the front in France,— 
in the trenches, among the soldiers, in the homes. There is vivid description of Paris in its war garb, 
of the Argonne, of Lorraine, the Vosges, Alsace, and the North. A vital and immediate book that 
reveals the soul of France at war. Jilustrated. $1.00 net. 


VIVE LA FRANCE! 
By E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


This book describes, among other things, the bombardment of Dunkirk, the destruction of 
Soissons, the fighting on the Aisne, the invasion of Alsace, the Battle of Neuve Chapelle, the under- 
ground cities, t on poison gas, the great French drive, etc., etc. The unusual opportunities for seeing 
the conflict which were opened to Mr. Powell make this a unique record. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


HEART OF EUROPE 
By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


“This book is glowing lava. It is the product of an artist, a poet, an enthusiast, whose heart 
is broken by the vandalism of war. . . © one can read his chapters without a thrill of delight in 
his fine descriptions, his vivid enthusiasm, his enlightening explanations.""—Boston Transcript. 

Beautifully illustrated. $2.50 net. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Old and New 
By H. G. DWIGHT 


“The work has been a labor of love—Constantinople is the author’s birthplace. He knows 
it as home, and the touch of affection appears on every page. Life high and low, the hut and the 
palace, the marts, the water-front, the retired nooks float gently within our ken under the author’s 
guidance, and the story of the ‘glory of the East’ unfolds gently, informingly, seductively, but 
effectively. One can almost say, after reading the book, I know Constantinople. Few 
books of the kind will prove more satisfying to the mind that would inhale Eastern aroma or the eye 
that delights in knowing things as they are.’”’"—Lélerary Digest. 

In box, $5.00 net. 


— BEAUTIFUL GARDENS IN AMERICA—— 
By LOUISE SHELTON 


This sumptuous volume contains beautiful pictures of a t variety of those gardens in this 
country which may be taken as representative of the — ities of gardening under our diverse 
climatic conditions, accompanied by a brief but truly ill tive text. 


















































No more ideal Christmas gift for the garden-lover could be found. $5.00 net. 
Profusely illustrated in Color, and Black and White 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Ave., New York 
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Some Important ©) Scribner Fiction 





° +] 
Felix O’Day 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
The New York Times says: “A simple plot that never relaxes its interest, characters so fully alive that 


they seem like 
It will rank with the best from this author’s pen.” 
The Philadelphia North American says: 


“This is an American classic in fiction.” 


rsonal friends, and an optimistic spirit of good will that lingers like a strain of sweet music. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


The Freelands 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Tue DIAL says: 
rapier of social satire and of his beautiful style.” 
The New York Tribune says: 


“Tt is his best book to date; ripest also in its beautiful artistry.” 


“The author has never made better use of his extraordinary gift of fecling, of his keen 


$7.35 net. 


The High Priestess 


By ROBERT GRANT 


The New York Herald: 
The Boston Transcript: 


“The best piece of work that its author has yet given to the public.” 


“It is keen, shrewd, and it handles debatable themes with a gentleness that shows 
Judge Grant to be a humorist and a philosopher as well as a novelist.” 


$1.35 net. 


The Crown of Life 


By GORDON ARTHUR SMITH 


The New York Tribune says: 
The Boston Transcript says: 
The New York World says: 
read.” $7.35 net. 


“A clever story weil told.” 
“Full of throbbing young humanity.” , 
“We recommend it quite strongly to all who hold novels among things to be 





The Real Man 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 
The New York Times: ‘“‘ ‘The Real Man’ is.an 
interesting story, ingenious, swift-moving, and with 
plenty of exciting moments. . . . In short, it 
1s an entertaining novel. Those who have read any 
of Mr. Lynde’s other books do not need to be told 
of his gift for story-telling.” 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


6c . 
Somewhere in France’”’ 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger: ‘‘Mr. Davis is a 
eee among story-tellers. His plots are stirring; 
his style crisp and terse. There are no artificial- 
ities, no unusual words—he is telling you simply, 
humorously, entertainingly of some episode, much 
as he would at a dinner-table—enjoying himself in 
the telling.” Frontispiece in color. $1.00 net. 


The Twisted Skein 


By RALPH D. PAINE 
The Springfield Republican: ‘Mr. Paine injects 
many amusing happenings, conversations, and 
hoaxes into his story, which altogether is a divert- 
ing tale.” Illustrated. $1.35 net. 





Aunt Jane 
By JENNETTE LEE 


The Chicago Herald: ‘‘Jennette Lee’s ‘Aunt Jane’ 
is a good soul, and the way the book lives up to its 
title is enchanting.” 

The New York World: ‘Mrs. Lee’s book is remark- 
able for the delicacy and sympathy revealed in its 
pages.” $1.25 net. 


When My Ship Comes In 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


The Philadelphia Press: ‘The story is told with 

verve and dash, and its glimpses of the life of the 

footlights are delightful. ‘ summer romance 

with the added flavor of a Christmas story.” 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


Russian Silhouettes 


By ANTON TCHEKOFF 
Translated by MARIAN FELL 


This new volume of stories is largely composed 
of such stories as reveal the Russian mind, nature, 
and civilization, in the idea of answering the great 
curiosity about the Russian excited by the war. 

$1.35 net. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Some Scribner & Holiday Books 





almost be said to summarize the story. Mrs. 
them with artistic sympathy. 


into the | 
the lives of the Popes.” —Boston Transcript. 


the present than that coming thr 


The Fountains of Papal Rome 
By MRS. CHARLES MacVEAGH 
One of the most characteristic features of the Eternal we) he the quantity of magnificent fountains 
served by the exceptionally abundant as roms on 5 Of papal i 
acVeagh has treated them in this sense as well as describing 


“This volume is attractive alike to the student of history and art, the cursory 
d and romance of the city of the Tiber, and the Churchman who is seeking for sidelights upon 


Illustrations drawn and engraved on wood by Rudolph Ruzicka. $2.50 net 


French Memories of Eighteenth Century America 
By CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


This volume, based upon the memoirs, and other forms of recorded observation and commentary, 
of those French men and women who visited this country between 778 and 1800, forms an extremely vivid, 
lively, and instructive presentation of this most interesting period of our hi \ 

“‘ Altogether the book is most entertaining and worth while, too, since no better light is ever thrown on 
h these peekholes of the past, found in old memoirs and personal 
records.”"—New York Globe. With illustrations from paintings and engravings. 


Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates 


By MARY MAPES DODGE 
ith tii , lint nd 8 full- illustrations in color 
With ie foe, Si See ita Bono 
N. Y. Evening Post: ‘From every point of view the new volume deserves a place on the library shelves 
and in the hearts of the children of the present day.” $2.00 net 


Indian Why Stories 
Sparks from War Eagle’s Lodge-Fire 
By FRANK B. LINDERMAN 
“The stories are so well told, with so much of the Montana Indian atmosphere, that we can see the 


eyes of the little people open wider and wider as the old chief 
Illustrated in color by Charles M. Russell. $2.00 net 


ome, particularly, these 


monuments may 


reader who likes to dip 


$2.00 net 


tells these tales.’""—New York Evening Post. 





The Story of Our Bible 
How It Grew to Be What It Is. 
By HAROLD B. HUNTING. 

The most fascinating description of the circum- 
stances of the writing of the Bible, giving countless 
details of the greatest interest, such as the imple- 
ments of writing, manner of dictation, etc. i 
should be a leading gift book of the season. 

Four illustrations in color; twenty-four in black and 
white.. $1.50 net : 


Continuous Bloomin America 
When, Where, What to Plant, with Other 
Gardening Suggestions 
By LOUISE SHELTON, 

Author of “ Seasons in a Flower Garden.” 

This volume will supply a comprehensive scheme 
for continuous bloom, in thesimplest, briefest way. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.00 net 


The Road to Glory 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL. 


stirring 
$1.50 net 


IMustrated. 





The Toy Shop Book 


By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS AND MRS. 
Cc. T. WALDO 

A book delightful both in picture and text, in- 
tended for chithven and written in a spirit of full 
~y with childish ideas and amusements, but 
at the same time in such a way as to direct their 
thoughts and actions into profitable channels. 

Illustrated in color. $1.25 net 


In Camp on Bass Island 


What Happened to Four Classmates on the St. 
Lawrence River. 


By PAUL G. TOMLINSON. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net 


The One I Knew the Best 
of All 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
New and cheaper edition with foreword by the 
author. Illustrated by R. B. Birch. $1.25 net 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Some Important & Scribner Books 





Men of the Old Stone Age 
Their Environment, Life, and Art 


By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
Research Professor of Zoology, Columbia University 


The 


opened with the publication of Darwin's ‘‘ Descent of 


culmination in the latest work of Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, ‘‘ Men ot the Old 


t course of speculation, exploration, on research in ee to Se —— of man, which 


Man” over a ary SEO» reaches its present 


Stone Age.” Here 


we find no speculative or theoretic meandering but a great period of history plainly set forth, the first pres- 
entation that is both authoritative and absolutely complete of what we actually know at the present time 


in regard to human prehistory. 


Profusely illustrated. $5.00 net 


The Fighting Cheyennes 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


“Good neste 6 of the American Indian have a charm that never fails. 


good books must be 
and lore gathered 
World. 


laced George Bird Grinnell’s ‘The Fighting Cheyennes,’ a volume full of ade 1 
y through the “an = long association with the famous tribe.”—New 
tt aps. 


And very high Tegend 


$3.50 net 


The Reconciliation of Government with Liberty 
By JOHN W. BURGESS, LL.D. 


Formerly Professor of Political Sciedes and Const 
Philosophy and P 


Lew and Dean of the Faculties of Political Science, 


itutional 
ure Science in Columbia University 


This intensely timely book traces through the ages the effort to keep the true path between despotism 


on the one hand and anarchy on the other. 
European crisis. 


The problem has a peculiar significance in view of the present 


$2.50 net 


Through College on Nothing a Year 
Literally Recorded from a Student’s Story 
By CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


The New York Evening Post: “‘We recommend it unreservedly for the reading of red-blooded boys, rich 
or poor, and the fathers of such; and not a whit less cordially as a most entertaining story for any reader.” 


$1.00 net 





Colours of War 


By ROBERT CROZIER LONG 


A remarkable contribution to the literature of 
the great conflict which will evolve for most readers 
a new and strongly sympathetic picture of the 
Russian soldier and of Russian conditions. $1.50 net 


Ivory Apes and Peacocks 
By JAMES HUNEKER 


Philadelphia Press: ‘‘ Mr. Huneker is at his very 
best in ‘Ivory Apes and Peacocks.’ The book is 
invaluable to everybody who wishes to be intelli- 
gently informed of late tendencies and develop- 
ments in music, art, literature, and the stage.” 

$1.50 net 


Socialized Germany 
By FREDERIC C. HOWE 


“A timely, most interesting, most valuable book.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

“This volume deserves the attention it will un- 
doubtedly command among thoughtful readers. ""— 


N. Y. Times. $1.50 net 





What I Believe and Why 


By WILLIAM HAYES WARD 
“It is doubtful whether the literature of ace 
getics contains any better work than this. I wish 
that a hundred thousand copies might be ‘sold. It 
would greatly help to make Christianity intelligible 
and rational and credible.”—WasHINGTON GLAD- 
DEN, in The Independent. $1.50 net 


The Life of Robert Louis 


Stevenson 
By GRAHAM BALFOUR 
James L. Forp, in the New York Herald: “His 
theme is one of perennial interest to the lover of 
books and his ‘ Life’ is a complete and well-rounded 
account that leaves very little unsaid. . It 
well deserves a place in the library of any real lover 
of literature.”’ Illustrated. $2.00 net 


The Holy Earth 
By L. H. BAILEY 


“The book is as uplifting as its title. Mr. Bailey 
is a naturalist whose idealism, penetrating to the 
et of things, blends with large practical knowl- 

how to make the most of them both for physi- 
caf and for ethical ends, social and individual. 
It is a book for the people, an educational 


classic." —The Outlook. $1.00 net 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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AMY LOWELL’S New Book 
NOW READY 


SIX FRENCH POETS 


Studies in Contemporary Literature 





By the Author of “‘ Sword Blades and Poppy Seed,’’ ‘“‘A Dome of Many-Coloured Glass,’’ etc. 


A brilliant series of biographical and critical essays dealing with Emile 
Verhaeren, Albert Samain, Remy de Gourmont, Henri de Régnier, Francis 
Jammes, and Paul Fort. Written by one of the foremost living American 
poets, it is the first book in English containing a careful and minute 
study of the famous writers of one of the greatest epochs of French poetry. 


The translations make up an important part of the book and together 
with the French originals constitute a representative anthology of the 
poetry of the period. 

Price, $2.50 


With Portraits and Facsimile Signatures 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 














Frederick Warne & Co.'s Gifts for Christmas 


Rambles Through the Surrey Hills 
Now Ready THE SURREY HILLS By F. E. Green 


Illustrated with 28 full-page photogravures and etched drawings of the most interesting views by Elliott 
Seabrooke. Square 8vo size (8% x 6% in.), $2.00 net. 

Rambles through this, one of the most interesting and historic spots in England, with descriptions of men 
who have left their impress on time (incfuding George Meredith, etc.), with many quaint characters, 
superstitions, etc., together with much racy humor and sketch. 


A Book of Standard Historical Value 
FLAGS OF THE WORLD: Past and Present 
Their Story and Associations. By W. J. Gordon 
With 24 full-page color plates, and many half-tones, illustrating over 500 Flags. Cr. 8vo, net, $2.25. 
An Art Book for Children 
THE BOOK OF FAIRY TALES 


Containing Puss in Boots, Jack and the Beanstalk, Hop 0’ My Thumb, and Beauty and the Beast. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with full-page drawings in colors, and with pen and ink sketches in the text 
by H. M. Brock. Size 11 x 8% in. cloth, with artistic design in gold and colors. Net, $2.00. 


For the Little Folks 
THE COMPLETE TALE OF HUMPTY DUMPTY 


Retold at length, and with many illustrations in colors, etc., by Dorothea and Walton Corbould, illustrators 
of “‘Three Blind Mice,” etc. Size 7% x7 in. Art board covers. Net, 50 cents. 


Setelogue on application 12 East 33d Street, New York City 
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=~ University of Chicago Press 
Cee New and Recent Books 





The Modern Study of Literature. By Richard Green Moulton, Head of the 
Department of General Literature in the University of Chicago. 
The author’s previous well-known books on literary criticism and his long and successful experience 


in the public presentation of literature have especially fitted him for the authoritative discussion of this 
problem of modern education. 


vi+542 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 13 oz.). 
A Short History of Japan. By Ernest Wilson Clement. 
Because of the intense interest in the present political situation in the Far East this short history of 


ee will make a strong appeal to readers and travelers who are asking for a better knowledge of the 
ckground of the struggle tor supremacy in the Orient. 


x+190 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 15 oz.). 


Senescence and Rejuvenescence. By Charles Manning Child, Associate Professor 
of Zoology in the University of Chicago. 

This book differs from most previous studies of senescence in that it attempts to show that in the 
organic world in general rejuvenescence is just as fundamental and important a process as senescence. 
xii+482 pages, 8vo, cloth; $4.00, postage extra (weight 3 tbs). 

Current Economic Problems. By Walton Hale Hamilton, Professor of Political 
Economy in Amherst College. 
The work is intended for the use of students in elementary economics and is designed particularly 


to meet the needs of those who, having had a thorough course in economic theory, need a general intro- 
duction to current economic problems. 


xl+790 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.75, postage extra (weight 3 Ibs. 1 oz.). 
University of Chicago Sermons. By Members of the University Faculties. 

In each sermon appears the best thought of a well-known scholar on a particular phase of religious 
life. The list of contributors includes not only ne era of the biblical and theological depart- 
ments of the University, but also members of the departments of education, sociology, and philosophy. 

xii+348 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 6 ah 
Religious Education in the Family. (Constructive Studies.) By Henry Frederick 
Cope, General Secretary of the Religious Education Association. 


_ The author interprets past customs and recommends many new and definite practices for the 
direction of the child’s religious ideals and activities. 


xii+296 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 5 oz.). 
The Evolution of Early Christianity. By Shirley Jackson Case, Professor of New 
Testament Literature in the University of Chicago. 

The beginnings of the Christian movement are here studied from a wholly new point of view. By 
examining the actual religious situation in which the Christians of the first century lived, the author is 
able to shed fresh light on many parts of the New Testament. 

x+386 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.25, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 11 oz.). 
The Evolution of Sex in Plants. (TheUniversity of Chicago Science Series.) By John 
Merle Coulter, Head of the Department of Botany in the University of Chicago. 
A presentation of the results of research showing that all reproduction is the same in its essential 


features and all methods of reproduction are natural responses to the varying conditions encountered 
by plants in their life histories. 


viii+140 pages, small 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 14 0z.). 
Public Libraries and Literary Culture in Ancient Rome. By Clarence E. Boyd. 
The treatise concerns itself with the history, equipment, contents, pane object, and cultural 


significance of the Roman public library, particular attention being directed to the libraries of the first 
one hundred and fifty years of the Empire. 


72 pages, 8vo, paper; $1.00, postage extra. 
The School and Society. (Second edition, revised and enlarged.) By John Dewey, 
Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University. 
The position of authority on educational subjects which the author holds and the popularity which 
the former edition enjoyed are indications of the value of this work. 
Xxvi+164 pages, 12 mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 15 oz.). 
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The Everyman Encyclopaedia 


All the World’s Impor- 
tant Knowledge in a 


Twelve-Inch Shelf. 


ND all the information up-to-date. You are 
A invited as a reader of The Dial to accept for 
inspection a set of the wonderful Every- 
man Encyclopedia in any binding that 

you may select. 

You owe it to yourself to make the acquaintance 
of this epoch-making work. Just think of it! A 
great, authoritative, up-to-the-minute encyclo- 
peedia covering the whole range of human knowledge 
all in twelve beautiful bound volumes, each one of 
which can be handled and read with the ease of a 
small novel. 

You would not have believed it possible, but the 
thing has been done and thousands acclaim the 
achievement, and literary critics of the greatest 
papers and magazines in the world unite in hearty 
commendation of this really sensational achieve- 
ment. “Truly astonishing,” says the Baltimore 
Sun. “More up-to-date than the larger works,” 
says the New York Sun. ‘‘No work one-quarter 
as good and useful for a man in my position,” says 
a leading publisher. ‘A veritable mine of informa- 
tion,” says the Philadelphia Public Ledger. “Ifa 
friend had but $6 to spend for books of reference, 
I would advise him to spend the entire sum on the 
Everyman,” says the editor of the Kentucky Post. 
“Here is just what I can afford, just what I can 
carry around with me,” says a college professor. 

The Everyman supplies exactly what is required 
by the family that needs an encyclopedia, but can- 
not afford, and really does not require, the ponder- 
ous high-priced works. The Doctor, Teacher, 
Lawyer, Banker, College Man — every person who 








Acceptance 


Send one set of the Everyman Encyclopedia 
for examination, charges prepaid, to name and 
address in margin below. Style of binding 

If satisfactory, will remit 
If not, will return set in original box 
at your expense and owe you nothing. 


full price. 


To E. P. Dutton & Company 
681 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





reads — will recognize in these twelve compact, 
pocket-fitting books an indispensable, modern, 
intellectual tool; the acme of reference efficiency. 

Every classroom needs a set, every business office, 
every home. No student at college should be with- 
out this compact, ready information on literary, 
scientific, historical, political subjects. No edu- 
cator but can use it profitably in the daily work at 
school or college. No parent with growing children 
who “‘ask questions” should fail to put the Every- 
man on the Christmas tree. No woman who is 
seeking broader culture should fail-to own it. No 
alert business man should fail to have it on his desk. 

Remember these points. It is a distinct effort, 
and means loss of efficiency to look up matters while 
you work in the bigger volumes on your book shelves. 
It is easy and efficient with the Everyman which can 
be right at your elbow, occupying only a foot of 
space seven inches high, on desk, table, shelf or in 
your trunk. You can always have the Everyman 
with you wherever and whenever you need it. 

And everyone of you can have the Everyman 
Encyclopedia now, instead of “‘some day,” as you 
say about the big, expensive encyclopedias. For 
the price has been fixed to place the Everyman 
within easy reach of all. Only the nation-wide 
demand for such a reference work, only the large 
production, could make these prices possible. 

The set of twelve volumes in red cloth with gold 
stamping is SIX Dollars ($6.00). Volumes open 
flat; carefully sewed for hard use; type clear and 
readable; paper thin, opaque and tough; tinted 
tops. The set with box reinforced in cloth at $8.00. 
In full red leather with gilt tops and gold stamping 
on side and back at $10.00 the set. Quarter pig- 
skin at $12.00 the set. 

In accepting our invitation you need send no 
money now, unless you prefer to remit immediately 
with coupon. But do not fail to mail the coupon 
to-day to 


E. P. Dutton & Company 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE 
LITTLE 
MOTHER 
WHO SITS 
AT HOME 


COUNTESS 
BARCYNSKA 


$1.00 net 


A mother’s thoughts, put 
down in black and white 
to aap pas — b the 
joy and pain of the un- 

4 sacrifices she suf- 
ered to make her boy a 
gentleman. These posted 
and unposted letters of a 
lonely, selfless, little wid- 
ow to her only child, as 
baby, boy, and man, are 
written with her very 
life’s biood. 


THE 

STORY OF 
“CANADA 
BLACKIE” 


By 
ANNE P. L. FIELD 


$1.00 net 


A truly wonderful, as 
well as a wonderfully 
true, story is this. True 
is it not only to the facts 
in the case, but to the 
facts of the human 
- Taking his life story 
in in its entirety, it would be 
hard to find a match for 
it as testimony and as an 
appeal for = humane in 
dealing wi' 


the unfor- 
tunate. 





SCHOOLS OF 
TO-MORROW 


By 
PROF. JOHN DEWEY 
of Columbia, and 


EVELYN DEWEY 


EDUCATION is stirring not only the minds, 
but the hearts of the great American people. 
At no time in the history of our country have 
thinking men and women been so —_—. stirred 
on the questionable value of our ational 
Institution, the PUBLIC SCHOOL. Prof. 
Dewey and his gifted daughter have in a simple 
and straightforward way lifted the veil of 
mystery and invited the interested public to 
decide for themselves what the “Schools of To- 
morrow” are to be. 
Fally illustrated from photographs. 


EVE DORRE 


EMILY VIELE STROTHER 


If you love life, laughter, humor, tears, in 
fact, if you are alive and human, you must not 
miss Eve Dorre 

2% Strother’ s delightful book is receiving 

zoent gate from the critics of the country. 
k rere Post says: “Her story isa 
Po documen 

New York Times caaree 

the mast 


Price, $1.50 net 


A Woman 
Who Lived 


“Tt will rank among 
pales works of the year.’ 

pA erfoot says: “Eve Dorre has this 
bide’ ability, suddenly, in the midst of our 
laughing —— of its naturalness and 
naivete, to threaten us with tears.” 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat says: “It is so 
beautifully written that it will be read for its 
literary merit.” 

The Washington Times says: “It stands out 
from the background of Fall literature like a bit 
of rare tapestry in a dusty old country house.” 

$1.35 net 


WILD BIRD ,, 
GUEST ERNEST HAROLD 


BAYNES 


A new edition with Preface by Theodore Roosevelt 


A fine Christmas yy for all lovers of 
nature. Excellent, for Boy Scouts and 
Camp-Fire Girls; for Re Reading Clubs and Public 
Libraries. The author is not a scientist or a 
theorist, but a real live man who has made his 
home town to be known as “The Bird Village” 
by imparting his enthusiasm to his neighbors as 
he here seeks to impart it to his readers. 
Fully illustrated. $2,00 net 





BETWEEN 
THE 
LINES 


By 
BOYD CABLE 


$1.35 net 


Pictures of the Trench 
War that will make you 
realize what human beings 
are enduring month after 
month. Your blood will 
stir at the patient hero- 
isms, the grim humors, 
and _— all at a 
poignant humanity here 
revealed. The very ter- 
ror and splendor of War 
are made known. 


THE 
UNDYING 
STORE 


W. DOUGLAS 
NEWTON 


$1.35 new 


The superb “figh re- 
treat” of the a Suich 
Army from Mons to 
Ypres which foiled the 
German dash on Paris 
and saved the Allies’ line. 


Described in the swift, 
flashing pen-strokes of a 
master, it is a story which 
makes the mind thrill and 
the blood run faster in the 
veins. 
Mr. Newton is considered 
in ~~ to be the 
discovered a-g 4 artist 
the War. 
read this,” 
says bbe P. O’Connor, the 
celebrated editor, “I 
knew that I had found 
the man who could best 
write a story of battle.” 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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SY COPWIN L. SAmIN 
Pte LB Ligepimcett Company batten 


A New Volume in the 
rail Blazers Series 


Gold Seekers 
, 
of ’49 

By EDWIN L. SABIN 

Illustrated in color and doubletone. 
Net, $1.25. 
The gold seekers travel through the 
[sthmus of Panama to their California 
goal with many adventures, told in the 


imimitable Sabin way, yet at all times 
historically correct. 


DAN BEARD’S 


American Boys’ 


Book of Bugs, 
Butterflies and 


Beetles 


280 illustrations, some in color. Large 
r2amo. Decorated cloth, gilt top. 
Nat, $2.00. 
_A practical book about bugs, butter- 
flies and beetles, by the Founder of the 
first Boy Scouts. Dan Beard knows 
what boys enjoy. In his hands the sub- 
ject becomes of live interest to wide- 
awake boys, and he tells them just what 
they want to know. 


The Boy Scouts of 
Snow Shoe Lodge 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


Illustrated in color, and black and white. 

Net, $1.25. 

Seenes laid im the Adirondacks. 

Plenty of sledding, snow-shoeing, skiing, 

trapping, real winter sports and expe- 
riences. 


Winona of the 


Camp Fire 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


IUustrated in color by Charles E. Meister. 

Net, $1.25. 
“The Rose Garden 
(five printings) has written 
a charming story that all Camp Fire 
Girls and all who enjoy out-door life 
will read and recommend to their 
friends. The fact that it also presents 
the Cann, all the various activities of 
the Camp Fire Girls gives it extra value. 


The author of 
Husband" 





Important New Publications 


and Books Suitable for the Holidays. *"**e¢ Helidey 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 





HAPPINESS FOLLOWS IN THE WAKE OF 


Heart’s Content By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR $1.50 net 
Romance and plenty of it; fun and plenty of it; a happy man who “starts 
things” and who at the end makes a woman happy, too. The beautiful 
illustrations j in color by H. Weston Taylor, the page decorations, hand- 
some binding and the tasteful sealed package are exquisite. 


EXCELLENT FICTION FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


The Man From the Bitter Roots By CAROLINE LOCKHART 
Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. 
You recall the one and stirring western life in “‘ Me-Smith." 
new novel of the mining country is better still. 
“Redolent of the West and of a generation that is not yet passing out.” 
—New York Morning Telegraph. 


A Man’s Hearth By ELEANOR INGRAM 

Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. 
We were swept away in a whirlwind of excitement in “From the Car 
Behind” — we held our breath and clung hard to the rail in ‘The Un- 
afraid,’ " but this story has all those qualities and is also,— “A fetching 
love story.""—New York World. 
“The story is uplifting.”—Christian Nation. 


The Obsession of Victoria Gracen By GRACE LIVING- 
STON HILL LUTZ, author of ‘“‘Miranda,” “Marcia Schuyler,”’ etc., etc. 
Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. 
Philadelphia Record: ‘‘Few obsessions have been shown to the reading 
world so full of value as ‘The Obsession of Victoria Gracen.’ . 
It’s an excellent story in fact, it’s the very best book written 
by one of the very best writers.’ 


The Best Edition of this Classic Fairy Story 


Heidi By JOHANNA SPYRI 

Translated by Elisabeth P. Stork. Introduction by Charles Wharton Stork. 
With 8 illustrations in color by Maria L. Kirk. Net, $1.25. 
The “Stork” edition of this classic fairy tale of the Alps is unquestion- 
ably one of the most beautiful in illustration, type and binding that has 
ever been made. The translation was a work of love by one familiar 
with the scenes of the story. 

IMPORTANT MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
Hall Caine’s 


The Drama of 365 Days $1.00 net. 


Phila. North Arwrican: ‘It takes the hand of a Hall Caine to put upon 
paper the mental impressions and spiritual inspirations of a tremendous 
international cataclysm. He plays upon all strings and sounds all chords 
of human sentiment. Nothing like it has been committed to print on 
either side.” 


Heroes and Heroines of Fiction By WILLIAM S. WALSH 
CLASSICAL, MEDIZVAL AND LEGENDARY 
Half morocco, Reference Library style. Net, $3.00. 
and Heroines of poy — Modern Prose and Poetry. 
ina box. Net, $6.0¢ 
These books competes a complete encyclopedia of interesting, valuable, 
and curious facts regarding all the characters of any note whatever in 
literature. 


Productive Advertising By PROF. HERBERT W. HESS 
Profusely illustrated. $2.50 net. 
Telis you the How, Why, and Wherefore of Profitable Advertising. Every 
business man needs this book. It treats in detail the matter of copy, 
selection of type, illustration, mediums, etc., etc. 


This 


Uniform with ‘‘ Heroes 
* The two volumes 
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Jmportant New Publications 


and Books Suitable for the Holidays. sted Holidey Catalogue 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 





Arthur Rackham’s New Illustrated Gift Book 

A Christmas Carol By CHARLES DICKENS 

12 full page illustrations in color and many in black and white by Arthur Rackham. 
Decorated cloth, $1.50 net. 
The wide circle of admirers of the distinguished illustrator have long been 
hoping to see his conception of the interesting characters and scenes of 


Dickens’s masterpiece. No one can be disappointed: the human touches 
and fantastic mysteries are in the artist’s best style. 


FINE LIMITED EDITIONS 


The Magic of Jewels and Charms 

By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 

90 illustrations in coior, doubletone and.line. Net,$5.00. Uniform in style and 
size with ‘‘ The Curious Lore of Precious Stones.” 
The result of a quarter of a century of active experience as a mineralogist 
and gem expert, in visiting localities, collections, and museums on both 
continents, and in careful research of the literature of all periods and 
countries. It is an interesting galaxy of anecdote, research, and informa- 
tion upon a fascinating subject, full of humor and romantic interest. 


Historic Virginia Homes and Churches 

By ROBERT A. LANCASTER, JR. 

316 illustrations, and a photogravure frontispiece. Net, $7.50. 
tion Printed from Type. 
The most important work on any State yet published in this country. 
It describes practically all the houses of historic interest in Virginia, 
gives illustrations of most of them, as well as the churches most likely 
to engage attention. 


Quaint and Historic Forts of North America 

By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND 

With ees em and 71 illustrations. 
in a box. t, $5.00. 
Timely and interesting to the last degree in these days of war, is this 
volume, not on “‘fortifications’’ as such, but on the old and existing forts, 
with their great romantic and historical interest. 


English Ancestral Homes of Noted Americans 

By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 

29 illus. Ornamental cloth, gilt top. Net, $2.00. Half mor., 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, the Pilgrim Fathers, “Willioms 
Penn, Virginia Cavaliers, and other noted Americans are traced to their 
English ancestral homes, with much entertaining and interesting infor- 
mation gathered on the way. 


The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria 

By MORRIS JASTROW, JR., Professor of Semitic eaeeaiile. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 

164 illustrations. $6.00 net. 
The only book on the subject treating of the entire civilization of these 
ancient nations — languages, laws, religions, customs, buildings, etc. — 
other books have treated only partial phases. 


ANew Art Work by the Master Draughtsman of the Age 
geoph Pennell’s Pictures in the Land of Temples 
.25 net. 


Containing 40 plates in photogravure of Mr. Pennell's wonderful draw- 
ings — with notes by the artist. Octavo, lithograph on cover. 


A Limited Edi- 


Ornamental cloth, gilt top, 


$4.50. 





A Truly Great Novel 


1. 8 UPPNCOTT COMPANY 


The Little Iliad 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 
Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 
“‘Irresistibly appealing.” 


Trenserigt. 
“Bound to be a success.” 
Public Ledger. 
“A distinctly original plot." —Chi- 


cago Herald. 
ing NY povtet | gayly ironic end- 


“A sheer deli 
to the last.’ 


— Boston 
— Phila. 


p Sam Se Ont ony 
hila. Pres. 


A Never-to-be-forgotten Story of Heroism 
and Self-sacrifice. 


Under the 
Red Cross Flag 


At Home and Abroad 
By MABEL T. BOARDMAN 


Foreword by President Woodrow Wilson. 
16 Illustrations. $1.50 net. 


This work, the official book of the 


is a with anecdotes 
work in the field in face of LL 5 and 
disaster. 


Peg Along 


y 
GEORGE L. WALTON, M.D. 
$1.00 net. 


No one is free who commands not 
himself. Dr. Walton, author of “Why 
Worry,’ * shows how to command time, 

rains, how to eliminate Fret, 
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HERE ARE BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


Books selected from the PUTNAM LIST of Fall Publications for their 
distinctive merit; for their power, for their cleverness, for their decency, 
for their intrinsic value. 

Space available on this and the two following pages is wholly inadequate 
for a full list of our new publications. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE of 48 pages will be 
sent, gladly, on request. 














The Romance of 


OLD BELGIUM 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY 


Author of “‘ Romance of the Feudal Chateaux," “‘ Romance of the Roman 
Villas,”’ etc. 


With Original Pen-and-Ink Drawings by Albert Chandler and Numerous 
Other Illustrations. 8°. $2.50 


As in her previous stories of the old Chateaux and Villas, the author 
puts the story of Old Belgium into the mouths of the people of the time. 
She unfolds in the same delightful manner that has made her other 

. Romances so popular, the rich web of history and tradition that the 
eventful centuries have woven about that devastated country. 


PRUSSIAN MEMORIES 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


12°. 








$1.25 


Mr. Bigelow passed some years of his boyhood in Prussia, and in later years made various sojourns in 
Germany. At the time of his schooldays, his father, the late John Bigelow, was Minister to France. 
Through the father’s friends among Berlin Court officials, young Bigelow had the opportunity of associ- 








ating as playfellow with the present Emperor. Mr. Bigelow’s narrative is dramatic, spirited, humorous, 
and shows a full knowledge, with an unusual freedom from prejudice. 


Memories of a Publisher 
By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, Litt. D. 
Author of “Memories of My Youth,” “ Books 

and Their Makers,” “‘ Abraham Lincoln,”’ etc. 

8°. Portrait. $2.00 

The author records what he can remember 
of the people with whom he has had personal 
relations on both sides of the Atlantic during 
the fifty years since 1865, and he gives also his 
own views in regard to certain questions of the 
day in which, as a citizen, he has taken his 
part, such as Free Trade, Honest Money, Civil 
Service Reform, Copyright International and 
Domestic, and matters connected with munici- 
pal, state, and national politics. 





Memories and Anecdotes 
By KATE SANBORN 
8°. Illustrated. $1.75 


A gossipy, informing, waggish and altogether 
delightful volume — the retrospect of a woman 
who is interesting in herself and who attracted 
other interesting people. Among those who 
appear in the lively pages of the volume are — 
to mention only a few — Henry Ward Beecher, 
Mark Twain, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edward 
Everett, James T. Fields, Horace Greeley, John 
Hay, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Wendell 
Phillips, and Verestchagin. 





NEW YORK 


2ew.ash se. Gs P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers 


LONDON 
24 Bedford St. 
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HERE IS A VALUABLE LIST (~~~ 
TO CHECK ri 


Add 
But remember, if you do not find just what you want on this, and the 8% for 


two preceding pages, we are ready to send you our Illustrated Holiday | Postage 
Catalogue (48 pages). Putnam Books are for sale at all Booksellers. 


























The author has won for himself a place in the front rank of | ***"” 
* ns essayists, for subject as well as for style and grace of expres- 
——e sion. This new volume discloses fresh viewpoints of familiar 
oads things. The book is full of keen comments on contemporary 
By Richard LeGallienne ideals and misconceptions, but embraces much, too, that 
r transcends the present and includes the past. Here are 
eal essays vital to the lover of nature, and essays of assured appeal 

to the student of manners and men. 


$1.50 





The veteran Japanese diplomat traces some of the great 
Secret Diplomatic consummations of recent Japanese diplomacy. The author, 
Memoirs as the Ambassador from the Mikado’s Empire to the Court 
of St. James, had a large measure of responsibility for the 
shaping of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. His verbatim 
8°. Illustrated. $2.50 account of the diplomatic play of forces gives a very clear 
impression of the conduct of this important affair of state. 


By Count Hayashi 





The Decoration A discussion and working plan covering all the problems 
* Le of the apartment dweller in his attempt to make an apartment 

og ishing tasteful, artistic — livable. The author is a partner in the 

S pertenemts o famous decorating firm of Herts Brothers, of New York, as 

8 Col Prints. 24 Black and | Well 2s an author and editor of some note. 

White Illustrations. 8°. $3.50| Beautifully illustrated — a charming gift book. 


The Ethics The aim in preparing this book has been to put before 
of Confucius 


— Occidental readers, in the words of the Chinese sage and his 
The orc ie cheat wd ii Diccipies | Ollowers as translated, everything concerning ethics and 
upon the Conduct of “The Superior Men” | statecraft contained in the Confucian classics which is likely 


With a Foreword by Wu Ting Fang | +. interest such readers, omitting nothing of importance. 


12°. $1.50 








Isabel of The story of a great woman and a great ruler, and the his- 
Castile tory of a nation in the making. Isabel opened her eyes on a 
And the Making of the S Nletlen world where her country stood discredited, the prey or mock- 


ery of stronger neighbors; and, when she closed them in death, 
By ferne Plunket it represented, in union with Aragon, the predominant voice 
8°. Ilustrated. $2.50 in the councils of Europe. 





A comical series, with sprightly accompanying rhymes, of 
The Scissors illustrations made by pasting cut-outs on a background of 
Book different hue. The way is pointed also to the acquiring of 
skill in the cutting out of figures similar to those contained in 

By Wien Ledien the book, thus assuring many an hour of entertainment for 
Square 8°. Fully illustrated. $1.00 | those who would enlarge the community of “scissor folks” 
that the artist has assembled. 











NEW YORK 


26w.asns. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers 24 Bedford St. 
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Two Books of Intimate Interest to DIAL Readers 









The Everyday Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 


By FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
Late Editor of “ The Dial” 
Compiler of _ wae Echoes,” “Golden Poems,” etc. 
12°. Wéith Portraits. $1.75 

The original edition of this book as published 
about twenty years after Lincoln’s death, and 
has continued to attract attention among the 
growing circle of Lincoln’s admirers. 

This book brings Lincoln the man, not Lincoln 
the tradition, very near to us. It embodies the 
reminiscences of over five hundred contem- 
poraries and friends of Lincoln — reminiscences 
which were gathered largely at first hand. 


“ This book gives the se of Lin reader a clearer, more com- 
be and intimate icture of = the man than a9 


“Collecting the most salient features of Lincoln's char- 
acter and wea L_ into an entertaining story and 
record. ''"— Boston script. 

“A valuable vebamne for any shelf “ Lincoln books 
. «+. @ different type of book from all other lives of 
i "Boston Transcript. 





Incense and Iconoclasm 


By eee oe oer MOORE 
12°. $1.50 
General Morris Schaff shes the author as follows: 
“Do you know that this last book will put you 
in the very first rank, if not in the lead, of our 
critics on literature? It is altogether the firmest, 
broadest, and has the most’ marching step, so to 
speak, of anything that has appeared, an should 
bring you great honor, especially from students 
and teachers of literature, for no one can read 
your essays and not be conscious of a new light 
on the pages of the writers whose works and 
genius you have dealt with.” 


“The author has written arrestingly arding man 
== fundamental to literature and. Life.’ Buffalo 
press 
“For a score of years his nicely Ae and admirably 
—— essays in on upon eet ,, Dial have 


“Mr. Moore is pleasingly erudite. His range of sub- 


. His style is alert and in "—Syra- 

pk a 

“A sparkle of diction that makes his pages a delight. ""— 
The Argonaut. 





The Golden Slipper 


And Other Problems for Violet Strange 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 
12°. Frontispiece in color by Arthur I. Keller. $1.35. 
The famous author of “The Leavenworth 
Case," ‘“‘ Marked Personal,” ‘‘That Affair Next 
Door, " “Lost Man's Lane,” etc., has 
created a character quite different from 


The Promise 
A Story of 
The Great Northwest 
By JAMES B. HENDRYX 


a oaekes Picture er. $1.35 ia 
a strong mans regeneration ; 

transformation of “ Broadway Bill” 

Carmody, millionaire’s son, rounder and 





the usual “ master detective," and one BEST OF sport, whose drunken sprees have finally 
which will be y accepted by the SEASON’S overtaxed the patience of his father 


multitude of ers who are always on 


the lookout for “something " in FICTION clean-lived 





and the girl, into a Man, clear-eyed and 





From New York the scene shifts to 





detective fiction. 

This solver of mysteries is an attrac- 
tive roung pil, but one of the most dominant 
and figures in detectivedom since the 
—— of a . 

mysteries Violet nna ot bo gpm 
are so bound together as to offer the sustaining 
interest of one long story. 


A Rogue by Compulsion 
By VICTOR BRIDGES 
Author of _ om,” “The Man From Nowhere,” etc. 
12°. Color Frontis. $1.35 
A story all action. From the moment when 
Mr. rae the wrongly imprisoned hero, leaps 
over wall and falls to safety, narrowly escap- 
ing the pursuing shot, to the time when he re- 
ceives the thanks of the nation, as the joint 
captor of a band of spies, with whom he has, in 
ignorance of their real motives, worked in en- 
forced association, one thrill follows another. 


the lumber camps of the Northwest, 
where strong men work, and where the hero fights 
wolves — and humans as dangerous as they — 


where he 1 against heavy odds; where he 
undergoes hardships and bravely meets 
and > dengue and where he earns 


the title of The Man Who Could Not Die.” 


Mid-Summer Magic 
By WALTER BAMFYLDE 
Author of “The Uplands,” etc. 
12°. Color Frontis. $1.35 
An elemental story laid in the Cotswold 
Hills —a mg | full of deep-lodged passion, 
jealousy, fear, love, hate — ‘wath a robust fight 
in it and a predominant love. A story with a 
gypsy-born hero and a heroine of qu mye bagel 
blooded story redolent of the fields, 
soil, and e’en the village ale bench. 





oew.ashs, G. P.Putnam’s Sons, Publishers 2. youre 
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You may find here JUST THE BOOK you want for your 


own pleasure or as a gift for a friend 





My Year of The Great War 
By FREDERICK PALMER 
Author of “‘ With Kuroki in Manchuria,” “‘ The Last Shot,” etc. 

Tales of the trenches war correspondents are familiar, but no tales 
have been written to equal those by Frederick Palmer, who was chosen by all 
the American Press Associations and accepted by the English Government as 
the only American war correspondent to accompany the British ary More- 
over, what war correspondent can tell us about the British Grand Fleet, the 
mightiest Armada the world has ever seen? Frederick Palmer was the 
first correspondent, American or British, to visit the British Grand Fleet. 

MY YEAR OF THE GREAT WAR by Frederick Palmer is a wonder- 
ful book. Read it. 


The first edition was sold out on day of publication. $1.50 net. 


Interpretations of Literature 


By LAFCADIO HEARN 
The last work of Lafcadio Hearn, and his most notable contribution to 
literature. As history and criticism of — literature it has not been sur- 
passed since Coleridge, a century ago. is is the literary find of the year. 
2vols. Boxed, $6.00 net. 


The Hunting Wasps 
By J. HENRI FABRE 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of the Spider,” etc. 

This new book by the man who has been called “The Insects’ Homer” 
and “The Scientist with a Poet’s Heart” is as unique and fascinating as his 
earlier works. Those who love to study nature deliberately and in detail, 
and who read Thoreau and John Burroughs with understanding and pleasuce, 
should cultivate the books of M. Fabre. 1.50 net. 


The Soul of Europe 
By JOSEPH McCABE 
A very timely and valuable book based on the modern science of the 
ology of nations. In a series of studies, the author passes the bel- 
t nations in review, and brings out the character of each, especially 
in its relation to the war. Particular attention is paid to the elucidation of 
the character of the Kaiser, the Tsar, and King Albert. $3.00 net. 


Storied Italy 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER 


Another volume of — recollections by the author of ‘“ Remi- 
niscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife,” etc. Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


Modern Austria and Her Racial Problems 


With a Chapter on Italia Irredenta 
By VIRGINIO GAYDA 

_ . This book by an Italian intimately acquainted with Austrian life, polit- 
ical and social, is a brilliant study of Austria just before the outbreak of -the 
war. Signor Gayda’s main theme is the struggle between the feudal aristoc- 
racy, German and intensely clerical and conservative, and the popular 
movements toward racial autonomy and democracy. The character and 
ideals of the different peoples conglomerated in the Empire are described, 
and particular attention is paid to the ever-increasing power of the Jews, to 
the influence of the Roman Catholic Church, and to the growth of Socialism. 

Illustrated. $3.00 net. 





FOR THOSE 
WHO READ THE 
BEST NOVELS 


The Old Order 
Changeth 


ByARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
Marshall is Anthony 
Trollope’s successor. 
Commended by Wm. 
Dean Howells, Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, and 
other leading men of 
letters. $1.35 net. 


The Later Life 
By LOUIS COUPERUS 
Author of “‘Small Souls” 
A new Romain Kol- 
land, critics call Cou- 
rus, and declare that 
is story of a Dutch 
family, begunin “Small 
Souls’’ and continued 
in ‘“‘ The Later Life,” is 
as good as ‘‘Jean- 
Christophe.” $1.35 net. 


Peter Paragon 
By JOHN PALMER 
“A story no less 
instinct with artistic 
beauty than with 
knowledge of the hu- 
man heart. . . It 
will repay a more inti- 
mate acquaintance— 
and that is the best 
test of a book.’’— 
N. Y. Times. $1.35 net. 


The Wooing of 


Rosamond Fayre 


an 
got her social secretary 
to write her love letters. 
Clever! $1.35 net. 


The Story Behind 


the Verdict 

By FRANK DANBY 
A new in de- 
tective fiction—a gen- 
tleman detective. As 
good as the well-worn 
gentlemen burglars— 
and new. $1.35 net. 





An Illastrated Catalogue of New Books sent to any address on application 


443 Fourth Avenue DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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Ha Rast Sift te Select” 


WEBSTERS | 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
The Werriam Webster 


This new creation combines many gifts 
in one. Its contents is a wonderfully com- 
pact storehouse of accurate information of 
constant education and enjoyment to all 
members of the home, school, or office. 
The clear printing and beautiful 

bindings are lasting examples 

of the bookbinder’s art. 

This gift will be treasured, ad- 

mired, and used long after the 

holiday season has passed. A 

daily reminder of the giver. 


SALIENT FEATURES: 











EER 





Award) given to Dictionaries at 
anama-Pacific was gran 
to the New International for super- 
iority of Educational Merit. 


WRITE for specimen pages of both Regular and India-Paper Editions. 


& C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. “2, téte 
UUNUAYOOUULONOMAAACSAOOCL UO OUUUH OANA ASROMOUEASUONUOUUANSUNAOUOSOONOOU DOR UUUUUUUUADAQONUONALUTY 














otc GOULD AND PYLE’S 
eget Story Writing Pocket Cyclopedia 


structure, and writing of the Short Story, 


mi of Medicine and Surgery 


Gus condone, beftrocomolating che leseene, cossteed It is admirably adapted to the needs of intelligent laymen 
ever $1000 for manuscripts sold to Woman's Home y pt igen 
Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall's, and = segues tly honed nee medical subjects —S 


ether leading magawines. with simply-worded definitions, clear and concise expla- 
Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versification nations, and is carefully illustrated. 
and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over One Hundred Second edition, revised. Over 600 , but less than 


Dr. Eecawein Covttes, under professors in Herverd, Brown, one inch thick, full - leather, gilt edges, round corners, 
Cornell, and other leading colleges. $1.00 tpaid. um index, 25 cents extra. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address " 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers 


Dept. 571, Springfield, Mass. 1012 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
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NOTABLE APPRECIATIONS 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS By BLISS PERRY 
Lampson Professor of English, Yale. Professor of English, Harvard. 


BROWNING, How To KNOw HIM | CARLYLE, How To KNow HIM 


A lucid introduction and an inspirational guide-book work, makes 
to > Dr. Phelps lets Browning speak for him- clear, and points out his sig- 
self and, as a delightful interpreter, brings out his nificance to Americans in these stirring times. 


whole meaning. Frontispiece. Large 12mo, Cloth, Indez, Frontispiece. an . Cloth, Indez, 
Price $1.25 net. Price $1.2 


BOOKS FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND SOCIAL WORKERS 
By WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER By MICHAEL F. GUYER 
NATURAL EDUCATION Poetanar of Selany Detncteie Secon 
of of tench: BEING WELL-BORN 


An authoritative presentation of present-day views re- 
‘of heredity ee ee This volume 











By ARTHUR HOLMES 
Dean, Pennsylvania State College. Director Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, Chicago. 


BACKWARD CHILDREN HONESTY 


Legg SHE mtn ty tt J yy oy ty of 
olen to tip Gap Jay help slow ova the various causes of casting ond pupetiont 





By E. A. KIRKPATRICK 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
mabe wns. emepenic scuorr | | THE USE OF MONEY 

THE WAYWARD CHILD 

rs. Schoff has investigated the cases of thousands of 
childven and from this deep basis of practical knowl- By IRVING KING 


Sten toa better chance for useful and successful lives. | Assistant Professor of Education, University of lowe. 


en THE HIGH SCHOOL AGE 
By EDGAR JAMES SWIFT BS uptertehes in this bach to sive de 
Author of Mind in the Making, ete. 


LEARNING BY DOING 


NK ha, Te - ER By WILLIAM A. COOK 
ng ny y 
fer the sre, ——_ iis on of his native talent, | Assistant Professor of Education, University of Colorado, 

















By MARY G. HOOD, M.D. Professor of Education, U of Wisconsin. 


For Girls and the Mothers of Girls | x..2%@, Child ree mae Spelling 


“A marvelous and valuable work ; necessity. Learning how to 
that the mother should teach her duty. } em — have investiga 
I should like to put it in every ] a method 


d tly by mother ke words the 
and reveren . 
Harlond. Tlustrated, Price $1.00 net. k x Price $1.00 





By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS By FRANCIS TWEDDELL, M. D. 
FATHERS AND MOTHERS How to Take Care of The Baby 


written not so much to remind parents of their Brief, concise and authoritative manual, giving most 
approved feial feeding, « and practice in the care, nursing, 
lost sigh’ artificial common diseases and 
- J. of training 
ful men and women, a joy to 
With frontispiece. 











JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S NEW BOOK 


THE RILEY READER 


Miss Charity Dye, widely known for her unusual work in the teaching of English, has made a careful study of the 
has chosen from it those poems that will most ap children. There is a 
, of age pa of patriotism, of descrip’ b 

With in color by Ethel Franklin Betts, and many illustrations by W' Will Vawter. 





New York THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers Indianapolis 
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New Books of 
HARPER& BROTHERS 


THE MONEY MASTER 
By + py my?.? PARKER 

IUustrated. ‘ost 8v0, Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather, $1.50 
net 


HEART OF THE SUNSET 
By EES BEACH 
Iustrated. Post 8v0, $1.35 net. 


OLD CHESTER 
By MARGARET DELAND 
Illustrated. Post 800, $1.35 net. 


RAINBOW 

By ZANE GREY 
Frontispiece. Post 8v0, $1.35 net. 
PLASHERS MEAD 

By COMPTON MACKENZIE 
Frontispiece. Post 800, $1.35 net. 
THE TRAIL OF THE HAWK 

By SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Frontispiece. Post 800, $1.35 net. 
THE INNER LAW 

By WILL N. HARBEN 
Frontispiece. Post 8v0, $1.35 net. 
THE LANDLOPER 

By HOLMAN DAY 
Frontispiece. Post 8v0, $1.35 net. 
THE BACHELORS 

By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
Frontispiece. Post 8v0, $1.35 net. 
OVER PARADISE RIDGE 

By MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 
IUustrated. Post 800, $1.00 net. 
a. BR. 

By EDWIN LEFEVRE 
Frontispiece. Post 8v0, $1.25 net. 
JAN: A DOG AND A BOMANCE 

By A. J. DAWSON 
Frontispiece. Post 800, $1.25 net. 
THE STORY OF A PIONEER 

By DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 
Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 
ACRES OF DIAMONDS 

By DR. RUSSELL H. CONWELL 
With Portrait. Post Octavo, $1.00 net. 
THE MAN JESUS 

By MARY AUSTIN 
Crown 800, $1.20 net. 
COLLEGE SONS AND COLLEGE FATHERS 

By HENRY S. CANBY 
Post 8vo, $1.20 met. 
AUSTRALIAN BYWAYS 

By NORMAN DUNCAN 
Lmstrations in Color and in Black. Crown 800, $1.75 


IN VACATION AMERICA 
By HARRISON RHODES 
1 in Color. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


¥ DANA BURNET 
Post 8vo, $1.20 net. 
DREAMS AND DUST 

By DON MARQUIS 
Post 8vo, $1.20 met. 
THE LAUGHING MUSE 

By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
Post 8vo, $1.00 net. 
TREASURE ISLAND 

LOUIS RHEAD EDITION 

More than 100 Illustrations and Decorations. 

8vo, $1.50. 
TEN GREAT ADVENTURERS 

By KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER 
Illustrated. Octavo, $1.50 net. 
SANDSY’S PAL 

By GARDNER HUNTING 
IUustrated. Post 800, $1.25 net. 
MARK TIDD IN BUSINESS 

By CLARENCE B. KELLAND 
IUustrated. Post 8vo, $1.00 net. 

















The Christmas 


CE NTURY 


**The Most Christmasy of all the Xmas Magazines”’ 


A MAXFIELD PARRISH FRONTIS- 
PIECE 
“Pipe Night.” 
A FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
STORY 


“The a 2 Hunchback 
Christmas, in 








Zia.”—About the first 


a ate eal tan oe 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 


A Ww M R . filled to the 


Other Important Features: 
ENGLAND’S MALADY 


Why the British Political Party Sytem is ible 
for the war; by Cosmo Hamitton, English author and 
political reformer. 


we F. i] 


ot illustrated character study of Charles Frohman, 
Joun D. Witiiams, Business Manager of the 
Frohman Company. 


OUR NATION IN THE BUILDING 


The opening chapters of a romantic series of his- 
torical articles on the first decades of the Republic, 
by Heren Nicotay, daughter of Lincoln's famous 
secretary and biographer. 


ARMY REFORM 


Wherein Eric Fisner Woon, author of “The Note- 
Book of an Attaché,” acts as spokesman for certain 
high officials in our army on the subject they know best. 


NOTES OF AN ARTIST AT THE 
FRONT 


The Phe first of two illustrated articles by WALTER 
Ha sg, the artist, giving his impressions with pen and 
pencil of the French army in action. 


THE BRITISH FOREIGN PGLICY 
AND SIR EDWARD GREY 


Throwing clear light on a dark question and a sinister 
figure; by ArTHUR BULLARD. 


ETC. 


“The Only Child,” a study i in practical psychology, 

by H. ADDINGTON Bruce Tg FA ~ a Marcaret Wip- 

DEMER, CALE 

OLIVER ; 

ALAN SULLIVAN; * 

HENRY SANDHAM, with illustrations by the author; 
“The Paper Windmill,” polyphonic prose by 

Lowe tt; “Children of Hope,” ve he second installment 

of STEPHEN WHITMAN'S charming . ete. 














The Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $4, for which send 
THE “CENTURY for one year, beginning with the 
December number, to 


(Dial 11-15) 
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Any Winston Book May Be Ordered on Approval 


THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER OR FROM US DIRECT 


Any of the books described below may be ordered from your bookseller, 





or from us direct, on approval, all charges prepaid. 


If the book does 


not please you, it may be returned at our expense in five days. 





Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena 


By Norwoop Younsc. A history of Napoleon's exile on 
St. Helena after his defeat at Waterloo, June 18, 1815. The 
author is a very thorough scholar. 2 volumes. 715 pages. 
Demy 8vo. 100 illustrations. Cloth, $7.00 met. 


Napoleon in Exile at Elba 


By Norwoop Younc. The work gives an account of 
Napoleon’ 's residence at Elba during the critical period — 
resulted in recalling him to the leadership of the armies of 
France. 350 pages. Demy 8vo. 50 illustrations. Cloth, 
$3.50 net. 


The Story of the Tower of 
London 


By Rene Frances. Illustrated with 20 collotypes and an 
etched frontispiece. A beautifully made book that will 
arouse the admiration of all lovers of the fine arts. 270 
pean letterpress. Size, 9} x 12% inches. Cloth, $5.00 


The Story of Edinburgh Castle 


~.By Louis Weirter, R.B.A. Similar in style to “The 
Story of the Tower of London,” and ing the r ic 
story of this famous castle. 24 illustrations; 16 in colors. 
266 pages letterpress: Cloth, $5.00 met, 


The Jackdaw of Rheims 


By Tuomas INGoLpsBy. Page decorations and illustra- 
tions in color by Charles Folkard. Contains 12 large color- 
plates and many incidental black-and-white drawings. 
Bound in royal purple cloth, stamped in gold. Size, 10 x 
13§@ inches. Handsomely boxed, $3.00 met. 





French Canada and 
the St. Lawrence 


By J. Caste.tt Hopxins, F.S.S. Historical, picturesque, 
descriptive. Contains 25 photogravures. Printed on ivory- 
finished paper; bound in the finest style in cloth; ornamental 
cover design and cloth jacket in the Italian style. 8vo. 
Boxed, $3.00. 


Washington: The City and 
the Seat of Government 


By C. H. Forses-Linpsay. Another of the Photogravure 

Books, described under “French Canada and the St. Law- 

tence,” which have gained a wide reputation as being 

among the handsomest made in Europe or America. 25 
vures and a map. Cloth, $3.00. 





. . 
Seeing America 
By Locan MarsHatt. A descriptive and picturesque 
journey through romantic and historic cities and places, 
natural wonders, scenic marvels of national pride and in- 
terest. Intimate and delightful in its style. 350 pages. 
100 half-tone illustrations. Cloth, $1.25 wet. 


From the Congo to the Niger 
and the Nile 


By Apo.tpn Friepricn (Duke of Mecklenburg). A nar- 
rative full of fascination for all who enjoy a tale of travel 
and adventure. The Duke of Mecklenburg headed one 
of the most remarkable expeditions in point of results which 
ever penetrated the depths of unexplored territory in Africa. 
The adventures and discoveries of the party make interesting 
reading through two superb octavo volumes of a total of 526 
pages, illistrated with 514 fine reproductions in color and 
black and white. Cloth, $9.00 net. 


The Cry for Justice 


An anthology of the literature of social protest. The Review 
of Reviews says: ‘“‘It is a new world's history, and a vision 
of hope for the world's future." 950 pages. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $2.00 net. 


A Textbook of the War 


By J. Wm. Wuire, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. Ex-Attorney- 
General James M. Beck says: “It is undoubtedly the most 
effective compilation of facts, quotations and citations yet 
contributed to the vast literature on this subject."" 500 
pages. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Ireland: Vital Hour 


By Artnur Lyncn, M.P. An illuminating book, written 
with that rare spirit of patriotism which seeks the weaknesses 
and the strength of the materials of which the Irish nation 
of the future must be built. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


Notable Women in History 


By Wiis J. Aspsotr. Indorsed by prominent men and 
women, and leading officials of women's clubs, as a distinct 
contribution te the cause of women. A very appropriate 
gift book. Octavo. Cloth, gilt top. Over 400 pages. 32 
illustrations. $2.40. 


International Encyelopedia of 
Prose and Poetical Quotations 


By Wiii1am J. Wats. Contains good qualities of former 
similar works, with many new and important features. In- 
cludes quotations from American authors. Topical index, 
authors’ index, and complete concordance. 1,100 pages. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Our New Catalogue of Selected Books and Bibles Free on Request 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Pablishers of 3,000 Standard Books and 600 Styles of Bibles 
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POWYS THE LECTURER AND 
POWYS THE NOVELIST ARE 
EQUALLY GREAT. READ 


WOOD AND STONE 
By JOHN COWPER POWYS 
**An author who is dramatic as is no other now 
writing.’’—Oakland Enquirer. 


The unusual romance of Lacrima Traffio and 

Maurice Quincunx, the Pariahs of Nevilton, and 

the connection therewith of the most charmin 

American ever portrayed by an English author wi 
be pronounced the 


FICTION MASTERPIECE of 1915 
Watch for the Reviews 


r2me. 7306 pages. $7.50 net. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


VISIONS AND REVISIONS 


**Not one line in the entire book that is not tense 
with thought and feeling.’’— Book News Monthly. 


Sve. 700 pages. $2.00 net. 


The best Christmas presents for anyone who knows 
the author through his brilliant lectures on literature. 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE TO-DAY 
G. ARNOLD SHAW, Publisher, New York 




















War Babies 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO LITTLE CHILDREN. 































Squirming and kicking up 
they came to Jague/ines De/- 
ight -- then--Lyt you must 
read Annie Waod franchot's 
“War Babies” 


GET THIS 


































Sully woven right out o 
present War Brorm. 


the 

















































Detroit 
Saturday Night 


IS THE MEDIUM 
BEST 
CALCULATED 
TO BRING 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
THE 


Best Results in 
Detroit 








Every Reader a Prospect 








Represented by 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


New York Chicago 
Boston Detroit 














A Book-Disinfecting Machine 
Something New fer Libraries, Scheols, etc. 

Wm. H. Rademaekers, the well-known Library 
Binder of Newark, pat has for many years 
paves fe ag dh safe- 
guard employees, pu borrowers of books. 

He hes invented and patented a book-disin- 
r= oy which enables him to — 
without slightest injury a 
book after it is rebound. raat 


BOOKS CARRY DISEASE GERMS 


Libraries and schools can now have their 
books rebound, and at the same time disinfected, 


wiThirty Sam at 1 in all branches of 
experience in rani 
bookbinding have taught me what binding is most 
suitable for use in libraries and schools. _ 
I supervise all my work. My bindery is 









always open for visitors. 
Send me two works of fiction id and I 
will rebind same, one in Lib. B and one 





in Half Leather, and send them to you that you 

may see samples of our work. sper 
return all work four weeks after receiving it. 
Ask for price list. Give us a trial. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 


Improved Library Binder 
Binder for the Newark, N. J., Free Public Library 
Corner Chester Ave. and Oraton St. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Book Gifts for Eberpone 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


31 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 





Gift Fiction 
By the Author of ‘‘The Lovable Meddler’’ 


JIMSY, THE CHRISTMAS KID 
By LEONA DALRYMPLE 
Full of the spirit of the old-fashioned country Christmas, with “‘reg’lar 
Christmas card snow, sleigh bells—an’ gifts—an’ wreaths an’ holly!” 50 cents net. 


THE BOOMERANG 

By WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 
The story of the richest man in the world and the “ Boomerang,” his son 
who came back with a rush. A story that is crowded with action and as 
exhilarating as a geme of golf. r2mo. $1.35 net. 


WINGS OF DANGER 
By ARTHUR A. NELSON 
The finest adventure story since Allan Quatermain. A tale to carry 
our feet. Thrills in it a plenty, with love and danger happily blended 
apie the most exacting of romance seekers. 12mo. $1.35 net. 


ALLOY OF GOLD 
By FRANCIS W. SULLIVAN 
The book that rap ag Kipling’s ‘- " The man who lost faith—and 
how, through the help of a true woman, he his courage and sanity. 
r2mo. $1.35 net. 


THE RIVET IN GRANDFATHER’S NECK 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
At a time when people are wearying of ‘quack fiction,” this strange and 
temarkable story of the South is more than welcome. Real and 
delightful characters, keenness of vision and an extraordinary charm of style 
make it a book of unusual significance. r2amo. $1.35 net. 


THE INVISIBLE MIGHT 
By ROBERT BOWMAN 
A mo and dramatic story of modern Russia. ‘‘Graphic and power- 
ful, written with such sureness of touch, restraint and artistic insight as are 
tarely found in the first book.”—N. Y. Times. $1.10 net. 


Other Notable Books 


The Only Complete Translation 
Heinrich Von Treitschke’s 


HISTORY OF GERMANY IN THE 19th CENTURY 
Translated by Eden & Cedar Paul 
With Introduction by William Harbutt Dawson, Author of “The Evolution of Modera Germany" 
Treitschke did more than write history; he made it. This, his greatest 
work, is of tremendous importance as the history of a people; it is ~~ 
it as the interpretation of a man—its author. Im six volumes. Vol. I 


now ready. $3.25 net. 
THE SOUL OF THE WAR 
By PHILIP GIBBS 
Makes you feel these things. It is a new kind of war book. Not a study 
of battle; not a history of diplomacy. It is the human and psychological side 
of the war—the first real picture of the hearts and minds of the people who 
ate the agents and victims of battle. 8v0. $1.75 net. 


EFFICIENT LIVING 
By EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
Author of “ The Triumph of The Man Whe Acts” 
This book aims to teach everyone, young or old, the science of self- 
management: how to preserve health and physical tone, to increase re- 
social equipment, earning power and . r2amo. $1.25 net. 
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BOOKS THE BEST GIFTS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE SLEEPY SONG 
BOOK 


Music by H. A. Campbell 


Words by Eugene Field, 
Byron an oad Florence Cam: Casnpball 
Pictures by Anne Anderson. 
e 800. Illustrated in full 
. $2.00 net. Postage, 2c. 


THE POGANY 
NURSERY BOOKS 
A delightful series of artistic 

— ks, illustrated by 
i Pogany. 10x7 inches. 
50 cents net, 4 titles. 


PARTNERS OF THE 
FOREST TRAIL 
By C. H. Claudy 
Adventures of a boy and his 
sister in the North Woods. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


JACK STRAW 
Lighthouse Builder 
By Irving Crump 
Author of “Jack Straw in 
exico.”” How Cobra Reef 
Beacon was built. $1.00 net. 


TELL ME WHY 
STORIES ABOUT 
COLOR AND SOUND 
By C. H. Claudy 

A new volume in the popular 
“Tell Me Why” Series. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Send for Christmas Catalogue 


THE BOY 
COLLECTOR’S 
HANDBOOK 
By A. H. Verrill 

Minerals, wild flowers, insects 
and ev pn | other collection hobby 


by one who knows 
what tocollect. Jilus. $1.50 net. 
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“It has a place in every collection of 
books worthy te be called a library”’ 


Luther’s Correspondence 
and Other 
Contemporary Letters 


Translated and Edited by 
PRESERVED SMITH, Ph. D. 


These personal letters of the Great Reformer 
and active men of the Reformation period are 
glimpses into their very innermost lives — their 
secret feelings, loves, hates, hopes, suspicions, and 
confidences. 

Private correspondence of great thinkers, artists, 
authors, statesmen, and churchmen is always 
interesting, inspirational and elevating. When 
the contents have a direct bearing upon the 

Treatest religious movement of the world’s history, 
the value of such a work as this is significant. 

Volume I 1507-1521, now ready. Two more 
volumes in preparation. 


Price, $3.50 net. 


The Lutheran Publication Society 
150 Nassau St. 1422-24 Arch St. 159 N. State St. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 


First National Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 


From the 
GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 





The Woman Movement 
By A. L. McCrimmon $1 net 
A review of the history of the Woman 
ee gs fy me | with detailed exami- 
nation of the educational, legal, economic, 
argumentative and scientific phases it has 


The Comrade of Navarre 
By Harriet Malone Hobson $1.25 net 
Author of “Jinks Inside” and “Sis Within.” 
The great universal peace novel. 


World Stories Retold 

By W. J. Sly, Ph.D. Illustrated, $1 net 
Fables told when Greece was young, and 
the life histories of men and women still 
busy in the workshops of the twentieth- 
century world, stories from the Bible, fairy 
tales, and tales of heroism in war and peace. 
Just the book for the parent, the teacher, 
the preacher, for anyone to whom a child 
comes with the plea, ‘Tell mea story.” 


Our Little Ones 35 cents net, postpaid 45 cents 
Profusely illustrated. A beautiful gift for 
children who have learned to read, and a 
welcomeaddition to the literature available 
for parents and teachers who must interest 
the little ones. 














Cotton Mather’s 


Nephew 


Second Volume Now Ready 


WORKS OF 


MARTIN LUTHER 


To be completed in ten volumes 
The most important writings of Martin Luther, 


selected with a view to the illustration of all sides of 
his life and work, translated from the original lan- 
guages and provided with introductions, critical and 
explanatory notes, and with full bibliographies, by 
a group of Luther scholars who have been occupied 
with the work since 1910. 


Mather Byles 


By Dr. A.W. H. Eaton 


Price, $2.00 Net 


‘* From this biography, we obtain a definite 
idea of Mather Byles as he really was.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


** Dr. Eaton has made a most readable book.’’ 
—The Nation. 


** The excellent illustrations add to the charm 
of a book about Old Boston, which will well repay 
its reading.’’—Boston Herald. 


**Dr. Eaton has unearthed the record of an 
interesting squabble between young Byles and 
James Franklin of the New England ‘Courant.’ ’’ 


Each volume to contain abou 
e per 


To be the standard edition of Luther in the 
English language. 
t 400 pages, Crown 8vo. 
. $2.00 net. 
SOME PRESS NOTICES OF VOLUME 1 
“ We find ourselves profoundly impressed with this en- 


terprise, and shall follow its development with keenest 
interest.” —- The Theological Quarterly. 


“ Students of the Reformation may look forward to & 


valuable addition to their resources.” — The Nation. 


“ The edit have lished with skill and discretion 





the difficult task of turning Luther’s highly idiomatic Ger- 
man into illuminating English, and the various treatises 
and discussions are preceded by 

ten introductions.” — The Philadelphia Press. 


thoughtful and ably-writ- 
“ We have here a wisely thought-out and well-executed 


lan, far surpassing anything that has been attempted 
Reretofore 


in the way of giving what is immortai of Luther 


to the English-speaking world.” — The Christian Herald. 


“The translators have done the work well. Ten such 


—The Dial. 
volumes will do much to bring into the daylight one of the 


WwW. A. BUTTERFIELD simplest and most earnest of Christians and one of 


59 Bromfield St., Boston Seren SS & epee 
THE A. J. HOLMAN CO., Philadelphia 
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HOLIDAY BOOK/ # 
HAVE YOU READ TR RIJS ATLRM 


SELMA LAGERLOF’S MASTERPIECE OF SWEDISH PEASANT LIFE 
Translated by VELMA SWANSTON HOWARD 


Walter Prichard Eaton calls it: “‘A look deep into the folk heart of a nation.” 


Zane Grey says: “This story is different from anything I ever read. It is tremendous. A simple, 
tragic, sad, and wonderful story!” 


The New York Times says: ‘‘Here they are, these Ingmars and Halvors, plucked living from their 
immemorial farms and huts, and set in the mesh of the story; so real, so individual, man, woman and 








SEFSRRA2 FETS 


By the President of the N. Y. 
School of Fine and Applied Art 


Interior 


a 
Decoration 
Its Principles and Practice 
By FRANK ALVAH 
PARSONS 
The N. Y. Times says: 

“This work, written by a 
recognized authority, may be 
summed up as a standard book 
of information for the general 
public. It is exceedingly simple 
in its statements of basic prin- 
ciple, explains the principles of 
color, form, balance, the uses of 
various textures, scales and 
motifs. He goes into the vexing 
‘little things’ of modern house 
decoration and takes up the 
famous ‘periods.’ ‘Interior Dec- 
oration’ is for the average house- 
holder who wants to learn the 
principles on which a living place 
may made beautiful. It is 
very beautifully illustrated.” 

69 Illustrations. Net, $3.00. 


emerging from the fabulous period o 


the asking. Send in this coupon. 


Key-D-11-25 


child, that they touch every one in the world.” 








**What Shall Blood and Iron Loose 
That We Cannot Bind.”’ 
— From “‘France.”’ 


France at War 


On the Frontier of 
Civilization 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Here is the French soldier in 
action—here the spirit of France 
resurgent described by a master 
hand. Mr. Kipling’s observa- 
tions have created a profound 
impression in England for they 
have brought home to the 
English as nothing else has done 
the tremendous sacrifices of her 
ally, and her fortitude in war. 
Included in the volume is Mr. 
Kipling’s poem ‘“ France’’ which 
is peculiarly fitting to the vol- 
ume though written two years 
ago. In it he expresses in stir- 
ring words the new spirit of 
France. 

Net, 50 cents. 








= you will find suggestions for gifts for all your friends. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y- 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free of charge, a copy of your Holiday Catalogue, ‘‘Books to Love and to Keep.”’ 











Addr 


3rd Large Printing. Net, $1.35. 


An American Novel 
DAVID GRAYSON’S 


Hempfield 


In which David Grayson has 
an adventure in country journal- 
ism, ‘This newest ‘adventure’ 
will take its place among the 
group of novels that are really 
American, through and through. 
From beginning to end this 
small-town chronicle is interest- 
ing, sweet and tender, and full 
of an invincible human opti- 
mism. 

Anthy is one of the realest and 
most lovable heroines of con- 
temporary American fictions.” 

—New York Times. 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. 


Net, $1.35 Leather, Net, $1.50 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE'S Most Brilliant Novel 


THE GRAY DAWN 


A great tale of the Vigilante Days in California and the love story of a Southern girl and man who go West to seek their 
One of the most colorful Pace in all American History. 


A book that throbs with the pulse of a new civilization 
the gold rush. 


ner It is a notable reproduction of a life full of genuine drama, dazzling in its 
brilliance and swiftness and quick with the loves and hates and ambitions of a new people. 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. Net, $1.35. 


To Help You in Your Christmas Shopping 


“BOOKS TO LOVE AND TO KEEP”? is the title of a beautiful new catalogue of our best books for Christmas time. 
i 1 There are booklets of Christmas sentiment, the latest fiction, artistic 
literary works, handsome leather editions of standard modern authors and other treats of the bookmaker's art. It is yours for 





%) DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. 
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THE FORUM 


FOR DECEMBER IS NOW READY 


Our Incestuous Marriage 


Modern American Painters— 


and Winslow Homer 
WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT 


Harden’s Chance 
WALTER R. BROOKS 


The Dwellers 


WILTON AGNEW BARRETT 


Rupert Brooke 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


The Laws of Reform 
Whose Dog-? 
FRANCES GREGG 


The Free Vacation House 
ANZIA YEZIERSKA 
Herbert Spencer’s “From 
Freedom to Bondage”’ 
AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER 


Evolution in Hymnology 
CHARLES H. RICHARDS 


The price is 35 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. 
A three months’ trial subscription for 50 cents. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY @® Publisher, NEW YORK 

















“AT McCLURG'’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 

Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


THAT LITTLE COMPANY TO WHOM LITERA- 
TURE IS A PASSION —AN AFFAIR OF THE HEART 
MORE THAN OF THE HEAD— WILL FIND KEEN 
PLEASURE IN 


THE NEW MOSHER BOOK 
CATALOGUE 


IT IS A CATALOGUE FOR BOOKLOVERS WHO 
KNOW!—A LITERARY BIBELOT, FULL OF GOOD 
THINGS, AND BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED. 80 PAGES 
IN DECORATED WRAPPER, SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 














MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
Exclusive Agents for the sale of these books in Chicago. 





THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
45 EXCHANGE STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Concerning Some McClurg Books 





Woda 
onderiands ,_ Sree 
$2.00 Wharton 


James 


Glad Hand By 


Hi 
$0.50 J. ete 


= Fur Trail 
venturers By 
$1.25 Weller 


Alice in 


By 
Wonderland -_ 


2.00 Gerstenberg 


OUR AMERICAN WONDERLANDS is not only 
an interesting and instructive volume for current 
reading, but a valuable and permanent addition to 
any library. It is beautifully illustrated. 


THE CORNER STONE is an inexpensive little 
volume, but remarkably handsome and eminently 
suitable for gift purposes. It’s a plain little story 
with smiles and heart-tugs in it; and the spirit of 
Christmas inspiring the whole. 


BEYOND THE FRONTIER is rattling good histo- 
rical romance. It’s of especial interest to dwellers 
in the middle west, being a story of Fort St. Louis 
(Starved Rock) on the Illinois River in the time of 
LaSalle and Tonty. 


HORSE SENSE is the latest collection of Walt 
Mason’s Wit and Wisdom. ‘The High Priest” of 
Horse Sense is George Ade’s characterization of 
the man whose prose poems are world famous. 


THE GREEN HALF-MOON is a lively yarn of 
thrilling adventure in the Orient, with a pair of 
Americans in the respective roles of Hero and 
Heroine. It concerns a mysterious jewel, the war 
token of the Moslems. 


THE GLAD HAND is a little book of helpful and 
practical discussions of the things of life worth 
while. It preaches the gospel of cheerful optimism, 
and, as Mr. Desmond expresses it, ‘‘ The noblest type 
of citizen bears upon his shield a glad hand rampant.” 


THE FUR TRAIL ADVENTURERS is an ex- 
cellent book to place in a boy’s hand. It will gratify 
his natural taste for adventure while teaching him 
self-reliance and a right standard of living. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND is Lewis Carroll’s 
wonderful stories in play form. Children will be 
delighted with the beautiful book just as they were 
with the play itself when it was recently presented. 





A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


Publishers CHICAGO 
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Invaluable to the 


Buyer of Books 
for Presents 


BOOKS PRESENTS 








DECEMBER COVER REDUCED 




















SPECIAL HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 


BOOKS GF 
THE MONTH 


A handy, compact and complete descriptive 
guide to the best Holiday and Juvenile Books 
of all American publishers for 1915. Acon- 
cise, clear outline of the plot or general 
scope of each book listed is given. Thus 
you are able to decide at once whether or 


not a particular book is the one you want. 


The leading booksellers in all parts of the 
country have it and are glad to supply it 
free of charge. Enquire of your local book- 
seller; if you can not obtain it, send us his 
name and we will forward a copy direct to 
you, without cost. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. 


Publishers 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





A New Edition of a Famous Anthology 

Now issued in a beautiful new form printed on 
special India paper. A delightful volume in every 
way, the thin paper making a compact handy size 
for the pocket or traveling bag. 


GOLDEN 
POEMS 


Compiled by 
FRANCIS F. BROWNE 


Editor “ Poems of the Civil War,” 
“ Laurel Crowned Verse," etc.; 
author ‘Everyday Life of 
Lincoln,” ete. 

















JL = 


GOLDEN POEMS contains more of 
everyone's favorites than any other collection 
at a popular price, and has besides the very 
best of the many fine poems that have been 
written in the last few years. 


GOLDEN POEMS (by British and 
American Authors) has 550 selections from 
300 writers, covering the whole range of 
English literature. 


GOLDEN POEMS is a fireside volume 
for the thousands of families who love poetry. 
It is meant for those who cannot afford all 
the collected works of-their favorite poets — 
it offers the poems they like best, a// in one 
volume. 


The selections in GOLDEN POEMSare 
classified according to their subjects: BY THE 
FIRESIDE; NATURE’S VOICES; DREAMS 
AND FANCIES; FRIENDSHIP AND SYM- 
PATHY; LOVE; LIBERTY AND PATRIOT- 
ISM; BATTLE ECHOES; HUMOR; PATHOS 
AND SORROW; THE BETTER LIFE; SCAT- 
TERED LEAVES. 


GOLDEN POEMS, with its wide appeal, 
attractively printed and beautifully bound, 
makes an especially appropriate gift. 


Flexible blue cloth binding, red under gold edges. 
$2.75 met 


Fall brown Morecce, under gold edges, $4.00 net 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. CHICAGO 
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Worth While Books for Discriminating Readers 





Beltane the Smith 


By JEFFERY FARNOL. A romance of the 
greenwood, by the author of ‘‘ The Broad High- 


way.” Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


The Way of These Women 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. A tensel 
written mystery novel containing the author's 
best portraiture of the fair sex. $1.35 net. 


The Three Things 
By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN AN- 
DREWS. Pronounced by the Ladies’ Home 
Journal ‘“‘the greatest story the war has pro- 
duced.” 50 cents net. 


FICTION 


The Stirrup Latch 
By SIDNEY McCALL. A Southern story 
of love and temptation, by the author of 
“Truth Dexter.” $1.35 net. 
Jean of the Lazy A 


By B. M. BOWER. The moving-picture field 
in the West, with a real cowgirl for its heroine. 


$1.30 net. 
Tad and His Father 


By F. LAURISTON BULLARD. A study of 
the home life of the great liberator, Lincoln. 
$1.00 net in leather; 50 cents net in cloth. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


Remodeled Farmhouses 
By MARY H. NORTHEND. Shows the 
changes that converted twenty farmhouses into 
charming homes. Superbly illustrated. 8vo. 


$5.00 net. 

Old Boston Museum Days 
By KATE RYAN. Brings close to the reader 
the lure and glamour of early stage life at 
the Museum. Illustrated. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


Walks About Washington 

By FRANCIS E. LEUPP. Breathes the very 

— and atmosphere of the Capital city. 
ver 25 illustrations by Hornby. 8vo. $3.00 net. 





Democracy in the Making 
By Various Contributors. A full account of 


the open forum movement at Ford Hall, Bos- 
ton. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


Pathological Lying, Accusation 
and Swindling 
By WILLIAM HEALY, M. D. A study in 
forensic psychology, by an expert. 8vo. 


$2.50 net. 
Sunlit Days 


By FLORENCE HOBART PERIN. A word 
of prayer for each day. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
White and gold, $1.25 met. Leather, $1.50 nei. 


Canning, Preserving and 
_ Jelly Making 
By JANET M. HILL. The latest recipes and 
a reliable guide. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 





MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


Old Concord 
By ALLEN FRENCH. Effectively depicts 
the town in literary and historical associations. 
With 29 illustrations by Hornby. 8vo. 


$3.00 net. 

The Story of Wellesley 
By FLORENCE CONVERSE. Its traditions 
and history, by a graduate. Illustrated by 
Norman I, Black. 8vo. $2.00 net. 


Stately Homes of California 
By PORTER GARNETT. The construction 
and setting of twelve of California’s finest 
homes. Illustratedin color. 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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Future of South America 
By ROGER W. BABSON. A most readable 
exposition of the country to-day. For the 
business man or investor. 12mo. $2.00 net. 


Clyde Fitch Plays 
Memorial Edition. Includes plays never before 
put in print, personal data, etc. 4 vols. 


$1.50 net, each. 
Little Women 
Jessie Willcox Smith Edition 
= LOUISA M. ALCOTT. A handsome new 
- edition with 8 colored illustrations by Miss 
Smith. 8vo. $2.50 net. 


The Making of an 
American’s Library 
By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK. An invaluable 
ide by the Librarian of the St. Louis Public 
ibrary, for the real reader in his aim to build 
up a library. $1.00 net, 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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“A Wonderful, An Extraordinary Book” 


H.G. WELLS’S NEW NOVEL 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT 


By the Author of “‘ Marriage,” “‘The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” etc. 


“‘Multitudinous in its idea and its significance . . . it displays the best that is in Wells as a thinker, as a 
critic of man, as a student of social and political crises, and—most of all—as a novelist.” —Boston Transcript 
“A noble, even a consecrated work . . . the fine product of one of the brightest, best-balanced, most 


honest minds of our time.”—N. Y. Globe. $1.50 





A Selected List of New Books Suitable for Presentation 





THE STAR ROVER 
JACK LONDON’S New Novel 
“Jack London has done something original and 
done it supremely well. Must rank with the best 
of his work.""—New York Times. 
Colored Frontispiece. $1.50 


HENRY CODMAN POTTER 
Seventh Bishop of New York 
By GEORGE HODGES 
Bishop Potter was the friend of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. His story is the story of a man who 
touched life at many points and was part of every 
important recent movement of democracy. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


THE WAY OF MARTHA AND 
THE WAY OF MARY 

STEPHEN GRAHAM’S New Book 
A book revealing the true heart and mind of Russia 
by one who has lived with the le and knows 
their strange and beautiful country. Just Published. 


DEAL WOODS 
LATTA GRISWOLD’S New Book for Boys 
The fourth of Mr. Griswold’s famous “Deal” 
Stories, and one which will certainly win the ap- 
probation of many boy readers, for it is full of vigor 
and the wholesome excitement of school life. 
Illustrated. $1.25 


THE KINGDOM OF THE 
WINDING ROAD 
CORNELIA MEIGS’S New Story for Children 
This fanciful story of a wandering beggar and his 
7 flute—in reality a wonderful — pipe— 
an inescapable charm and beauty that will win 
the hearts of children. Colored Illustrations. $1.25 





HEART’S KINDRED 
ZONA GALE’S New Novel 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF NAPOLEON 
His Life and Its Famous Scenes 
By JAMES MORGAN 
Not an “arm-chair” life of Napoleon, but a real, 
vivid, human account of his career, written by one 
who has followed his footsteps from Corsica to St. 
Helena. Unusually ted. $2.50 


THE LIFE OF CLARA BARTON 
The Angel of the Battlefield 
By PERCY H. EPLER 

The interesting life-story of a trul t woman, 
written by a personal friend and suneiamuaatel with 
the most interesting facts from her diaries, corre- 
spondence, lectures and ad 

Illustrated. $2.50 


A MAID OF ’76 
The KNIPES’S New Story for Girls 
A most entertaining tale of Revolutionary times 
that will make delightful reading for many a girl, 
and perhaps for her brother as well. 
Iliustrated. $1.25 


SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS’S Novel in Verse 
“An American ‘Comedie Humaine’ brings more 
characters into its pages than any American novel. 
. » « Takes its place among the masterpieces 
which are not of a time or a locality.”— 
Boston 


Cloth, 
Leather, 


$1.25 
$1.50 





WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL 


A FAR COUNTR 


“Not only a novel to read 
but a book to keep.” 


By the Author of “‘ The Inside of the Cup,” “ Richard Carvel,” etc. 
“No one can afford to miss reading ‘A Far Country,’ or, reading it, can fail to be interested. The themes 


Mr. Churchill handles are the big themes confron 


energies and developments that are nation-wide.”— 
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“JUST A NICE STORY.” 


The old-fashioned woman of a generation 
ago used always to be looking for that isle of 
safety in the perilous thoroughfare of current 
fiction which she called the “sweet pretty 
story.” Her mother had escaped to it from 
unpleasant writers like Thackeray and George 
Eliot. She herself sought refuge there from 
the deeper distresses of Thomas Hardy, the 
shocking young cynicism of Kipling, and 
those new importations from France and Rus- 
sia of the strange thing called realism, which 
showed only too plainly what a dreadful state 
foreigners must be in. A quaint figure now: 
and yet not all her daughters have outgrown 
her. From the novels of sex, of crime, of 
sophistication, of the supernatured man and 
the denatured woman, they still, in their thou- 
sands, look for relief to the white-and-gold 
volume with the red-haired girl on the cover; 
and they pass it on, murmuring more or less 
shamefacedly (for it is frightfully unfashion- 
able to be innocent) that it is “just a nice 
story.” 

Now the critic, in his crusty moods, or at 
moments when his virility obliges him to cor- 
rect female members of his family, is wont to 
dispose of this kind of commodity as “ mush,” 
or peradventure “slush.” He builds a fence, 
and barbs it stiffly, between true idealism, the 
stuff of which manly life and manly imagina- 
tion are made, and the insipid sentimentalism 
with which the ladies, and the ladylike gen- 
tlemen, love to confound it. But even the 
critic, unless he is fairly frozen in among his 
categories, must have his more responsive or 
relenting moments. In these days, when 
authoresses pride themselves upon being vir- 
ile, it is a relief, now and then, to own the 
soft impeachment of parlor romance, to taste 
the lucent syrups of the sentimentalist. 
Granted that the “pretty” story is often 
sickish to a robust appetite; nevertheless has 
it not its proper place in the diet? There 
is a balance to be kept: the gaminess of the 
game course, the altitude of the cheese, de- 
mand offsets at the other extreme of the 
palate. 

What is the genesis of the nice story? I 
suggest that it is time for some budding Ph.D. 
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to make a serious study of it (very serious it 
must be, with tables and diagrams) for the 
academic mart. Unless she were very ambi- 
tious, she might make shift with a start in 
Sanskrit or Pali literature. The tale of Ruth 
would edge her along through the somewhat 
grim Hebrew pages. Greece, handled with 
discretion, would respond more liberally to 
her coaxing hand. Rome, I fear, would hold 
off a little; sweetness and prettiness were not 
much in the Roman line. For the middle 
ages, the tale of Griselda hangs on the peril- 
ous edge of tragedy; but the lady is the real 
sort, and everything turns out right in the 
end; Boccacio could be as pretty as you 
please when he was not happening to be 
naughty. The days of Elizabeth were not too 
spaciously masculine to produce several of 
the nicest stories in the world. Rosalind was 
prototype of how many hundreds of virtuous 
daring heroines? Viola, her damask cheek 
not more than becomingly ravaged by con- 
cealment, her humor (as Rosalind’s is not) 
always subject to her sentiment, is nearer 
the sweet pretty type, while Perdita and 
Miranda are perfect embodiments of it. There 
was not much chance in the days of Dry- 
den and Congreve. The eighteenth century 
trickled its damper sentiment through the 


channel of the so-called Eastern Tale, that | 
queer concoction of sickly sentiment and pre- | 
posterous action, concerning persons with | 
names which no longer figure in print except | 
on the covers of cigarette-boxes. And of | 
|“ flapper” world which somehow escapes silli- 


course there was “Paul and Virginia,” not 


too tragic in the end for the lachrymose taste | 
thing approaching its best. That world has 


of the time. 


This is all very sketchy and doubtless inac- | 


curate, and will, I fear, only suggest to our 
aspirant for academic honors the way in 
which the thing ought not to be done. Any- 
how, I am sure she will find more prettiness 


and niceness in the nineteenth century than | 
| —never mind about the skimmed milk. For 


in all the others put together. Of course the 


lachrymose habit persisted in its earlier years | 
— yes, well into its middle. If you will look | 


into any of those quaint annuals which flour- 
ished in the forties and fifties,—the Tokens, 
and Souvenirs, and Books of Gems,— you will 


observe that the happy ending as a requisite | 


of the nice story is a relatively modern affair. 
People loved to have Little Nell die by inches, 
under a pink light. Poets were encouraged to 
warble about their pleasing woe and their 


cherished despair. It was at least as popular ' 





to kill a pair of lovers in each other’s arms 
(preferably by lightning) as to land them at 
the altar. But a little later in Victoria’s reign 
fashions changed, melancholy ceased to be a 
preferred pleasure; the kiss curtain, as they 
say in dramatic circles, came in once more. 
The light that never was on sea or land was 
spotted upon the happy pair at that supreme 
instant of tableau when happiness has not 
begun to be menaced by the grocer, the cradle, 
or the third member of the triangle. We saw 
them married, and we left it to them to be 
happy ever after. However dismally, in real 
life, we might be bored by the young lady 
who has just struck a final balance between 
her skirts and her back hair, or the young 
gentleman who has just “graduated,” we, or 
the females of our species, were well content 
to philander with them for a season, in print. 
For they are youth,—ourselves as we are, 
have been, or might have been. Therefore the 
silly and wonderful time that links adoles- 


| cence to the hour of mating is the one age of 


man which is of universal interest. 

Hence the enormous and hardly yet dimin- 
ishing popularity of “Little Women.” Here, 
if you like, is the nicé story, the pretty story, 
the story that leaves a pleasant taste in one’s 
mouth. If it is capable of furnishing mate- 
rial, now and then, for “a good ery,” and if 
its sentiment is unabashedly Victorian, it 
lived and still lives chiefly in an atmosphere 
of harmless laughter. Miss Alcott’s world is 
an undergraduate world without cynicism, a 


ness, the world of immortal youth at some- 


its rightful limitation. When its young fig- 
ures have passed in pairs up the church steps, 


_ and we have lingered a moment to hear the 


strains of Mendelssohn or “The Voice that 
Breathed o’er Eden,” we may well let the 
curtain fall. We have had the cream of life, 


our purposes, at least, the hero and heroine, 
having discharged, with the act of mating, 
the supreme function of youth, have rightly 
ceased to be. : 
Against this view of life let the realists 
rage. Turning an ingenuous ear, we simply 
perceive that they are talking about some 
thing else. Life happens to interest them 
chiefly in other phases. They are willing t 
admit that puberty and the act of mating are 
episodes of physiological and racial import; 
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but they find more absorbing themes in the 
physiology or psychology of marriage as a 
state, in the devious conduct of the “ever 
after’ —if, indeed, they condescend to treat 
life in themes rather than in slices or in 
hunks! 

Well, there is no real matter for argument 
here, is there? It all comes down to the old 
brass tacks of preference. And one is not 
invariably a silly ass because he fails to be a 
curmudgeon. Some people like to grit their 
teeth and stare at things, others like to shut 
their eyes and dream of them. It is a ques- 
tion of mood, with a great many of us. The 
sweet pretty story, reduced to its elements, is 
merely a sort of easy and soothing substitute 
for poetry, prepared for what used to be 
ealled the boudoir. It is a literature for the 
emotional toilet, and very useful in restoring 
(for the moment at least) the bloom and 
perfume of life. 

In its purest form, I have said, it deals 
with young love and its immediate conse- 
quences — the license, the ring, and the mar- 
riage-peal. This article is warranted to 


soothe the tenderest emotional cuticle. But 
there are variants. One of them pushes the 
action back into infancy, and represents the 
little child (in a blue sash and gold ringlets) 


leading them. Nowadays, to be sure, she 
often leads them by the nose. The old theory 
of her as an influence powerful through its 
very weakness and innocence is exploded. 
She is now very much “in the know,” the 
family oracle and censor ex officio. It is she 
who persuades poor father to give up playing 
auction for money which she can so ill afford; 
it is she who reveals to dear mother that it is 
her own fault poor father is drifting away; 
it is she who tells grandfather just what she 
thinks of him for his treatment of big brother. 
And father and mother and grandfather are 
all tickled to pieces, when they come to think 
it over. Or it is the fine manly little fellow 
who, not yet in his teens, supports his wid- 
owed mother and orphaned sisters, and stops 
the runaway which is hurling the sash and 
ringlets to their last home, and they are the 
daughter of the President of the Bank, and 
everybody knows the rest. A queer cult of 
precocious love-making is important in this 


kind of yarn. It does not hesitate to extend | 


the range of mating-sentiment clear below the 
bounds of adolescence. 





Another popular variant of the pretty 
story owes its fascination to its activity in 
pushing this same sentiment along in the 
other direction. I recall a story hailed enthu- 
siastically the other day by lovers of the 
sweet pretty. It was about an aged pair, 
wed for many years, who call each other 
Pelleas and Etarre, and whose chief occupa- 
tion turns out to be making eyes at each other 
and otherwise going through the exercises 
proper to a normal and healthy ecalf-love. I 
thought it rather indecent, myself— an ex- 
treme instance of the kind of thing which I 
suppose represents a reaction against the sor- 
did or squalid aspects of marriage as shown 
up by the gloomier realists. The reaction is 
legitimate enough, up to a certain point. The 
natural way to see a thing is with the naked 
eye. But if some people are going to use a 
glass, and to insist on looking through the 
uncomplimentary end of it, there will natu- 
rally be other people to reverse the process. 
If some people are going to be forever telling 
us that all of the sweet sentiment of life van- 
ishes during the honeymoon, other people are 
sure to try to persuade us that none of it need 


| ever escape or be transmuted. 


There are a goodly number of writers now 
producing nice stories along this line, stories 
eagerly or wistfully piping the tune of domes- 
tie sentiment. Were not we, after all, mis- 
taken in our readiness to bury romance at the 
altar? Has youth, in truth, such a monopoly 
of heart-interest? Do home and mother 
necessarily mean haircloth and a red shawl? 
By no means, ery these gospellers — any more 
than they mean a bridge-table and a make-up. 
Look! here is happiness in your thirties and 
forties. Here is the kind of fiction in which 
tired and middle-aged women may find a 
sweet flattery, which let no man grudge them. 


| Here is no pretty fancy out of the faded past, 


but a dream based upon real life as they 
know it. It is a vision of humdrum colored 
by romance: themselves and their surround- 
ings bathed in a rosy light of sentiment; the 
everyday world of housewife and commuter 
blown upon by consciously wholesome airs of 
“idealism”; a world, in short, where being 
good is really being happy, and loving one’s 
neighbor the popular sport. 

Yes, it is easy enough for us to make fun 
of this kind of commodity — it is not the lit- 
erature upon which men’s souls are fed. But 


| it has its function. If we are going to look 
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upon the world as it is not, we may quite as 
profitably see it the color of a rosebank as the 
color of a dunghill. After all, daydreams are 
better medicine for tired hearts than night- 
mares are. We may safely let mother have 
her sweetmeat. Lord knows, we shall have 
plenty of stories left that are neither sweet 
nor pretty nor nice! H. W. Boyrnron. 





LITERARY AFFAIRS IN FRANCE. 


Maxim Gorky’s Son, anp OrHer Comine Evro- 
PEAN LEcTuRERS IN AmERIcA.—M. Jues Bo1s’s 
New Noveut.—Tue Late Remy pe Gourmonrt. 


(Special Correspondence of Tue D1.) 


One day last summer when I came into one 
of the smaller wards of our American Ambu- 


lance at Neuilly, where I go afternoons to | 


write letters for the wounded, I noticed a 


little table alongside of that of the nurse, | shame hak he fails thet bo hed 5 ie 


heaped with books and writing materials. A 


few days later I found seated behind this | 


table M. Zénovi Pechkoff, Gorky’s son, a ner- 
vous, energetic young man of perhaps twenty- 
five, whose left arm had been amputated close 
up at the shoulder, for he has been for many 
months a soldier in the first regiment of the 


French Foreign Legion. Perhaps I may say | 


in passing that my own son is also a member 
of this regiment, which has seen some of the 
hardest fighting on the western front. M. 
Pechkoff, who has been decorated for bravery 
and has an honorable discharge from the 
army, is now residing near Genoa, and is 
engaged in delivering lectures in Italy on the 


war and writing out for publication his im- | 


pressions and experiences at the front, these | « . ” : 
latter being of no ordinary nature. “I have | the type of the superledy, s M. Bes 


had an informal invitation,” he tells me, “to 
lecture in the United States; and if the offer 
takes definite shape, I will go.” I seized the 
opportunity at one of our meetings to ask 


M. Pechkoff if there was any truth in the | . ; - . aa 
rather surprising statement contained in | remarkable gun; and Lavisor, “a grea 
“Who's Who” for the present year, that | of the war.” The development of the per- 
Gorky had “enlisted in the Russian army,” | - , P = 


and his reply was much what I expected,— | 


“Gorky has not only not enlisted in the Ris- 
sian army, but is hard at work at his usual 
literary occupations in a town in Finland.” 


Céléstin Demblon, who always writes proudly 
after his name, “ Député de Liége.” He will 
be remembered — perhaps less to his credit — 
as the author of the theory that Lord Rutland 
was the writer of the Shakespeare plays. The 





fact is that he was on the point of starting on 
an American lecture tour on this subject when 
the war broke out. “But I may go over when 
the peace comes,” he said to me in Paris last 
spring. M. Demblon is now in London nego- 
tiating for an English translation of his 
magnum opus, “Lord Rutland est Shake- 
speare” and “L’Auteur d’Hamlet et son 
Monde,” while engaged in seeing through the 
press, also in English dress, his latest book, 
“La Guerre a Liége.” M. Demblon was in 
the noble little city all through the memorable 
month of August of last year, and his family 
is still hedged in there. 

And before I dismiss the subject of Euro- 
peans lecturing in America, I should add that 
M. Jules Bois is just back from a several 


| months’ sojourn in the United States, where 
_ I understand he had a really remarkable sue- 


cess on the platform and in drawing-rooms. 
“T am going back shortly,” he wrote me from 
Bordeaux on landing last month,—which 


there. Since then I have spent a most inter- 
esting afternoon with him, when he gave me 
a résumé of his next novel, “The Woman 


| who Killed,” which Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


are to bring out this season in New York. 
The book, written especially for the American 
public and based largely on M. Bois’s expe- 
riences on your side of the Atlantic, will, if 


_ published in France, have quite another and 


more commonplace title,— “ L’Impitoyable.” 
In fact it is in the United States that the 
volume will probably attract the most readers, 
and I venture to predict that the number will 
be large, for it is unquestionably a powerful 
story, which will certainly provoke contro- 
versy. The heroine, Mrs. Cynthia Maitland, 


describes her, first appears on the scene as & 


_ nurse at the American Ambulance already 


referred to. The two other chief characters 
are Frenchmen Michel d’Aulniéres, the 
hero of the tale, an officer who has invented a 


alist, who has become a sort of mystic because 
sonality of Mrs. Maitland is the feature of 


the book; and though she certainly will not 
wholly please the New Woman, the New 


| Woman will find not a little comfort in the 
| fact that it is the heroine who stands forth 

Another possible early foreign lecturer in | 
America is the Belgian publicist, Professor | 


the stronger, and the hero the weaker, vessel. 

Though the late Remy de Gourmont, who 
died at the very end of last month, never lec- 
tured in America and never dreamed of doing 
so, he was, at a certain period of his life, 
quite “at home” in some of the drawing- 
rooms of the Paris American Colony. During 
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the last half of the eighties, he was par- 
ticularly assiduous at the house of a wealthy 
American widow who had three or four very 
pretty marriageable daughters. He there 
sounded his title of Marquis for all that it 
was worth, probably for more than it was 
worth, and was even seen waltzing with the 
hostess’s girls. I will never forget this waltz- 
ing. Remy de Gourmont had a short, rather 
stoutish body, was awkward in his move- 
ments, wore clothes without any cut, always 
had his trousers “up for high tide,” as a 
young American said, and then went whirling 
around like a top, French fashion, without 
ever reversing. 

All these strange things, doubly strange in 
the Remy de Gourmont whom we knew later, 
happened before he was known as a writer; 
and he was brought into this stylish circle by 
his bonne amie of that day, who became his 
faithful Egeria at the end,—a pleasant niece 
of the well-known French sculptor Clésinger 
(1814-84), son-in-law of George Sand, and 
whose fine statue of his famous mother-in-law 
is one of the art treasures of the foyer of the 
Théatre francais. This very slight connection 
with Nohant and its group gave a dash of 
literary color to the early life of Remy de 
Gourmont, even before he began himself to 
write. But what suddenly made him a full- 
fledged man of letters was one of his first 
contributions to the “ Mercure de France,” of 
which, by the way, he was one of the eleven 
founders, and where all his volumes have been 
published, for the “Mercure” has a book- 
publishing department, and where he wrote 
almost uninterruptedly for twenty-five years, 
the last article from his pen appearing there 
on the very day of his funeral. In 1891 he 
there aired his views on Patriotism, and 
boldly declared that he cared no more for 
Alsace-Lorraine than for the ashes of his 
cigarette. Thereupon the ultra-patriotic li- 
brarian of the National Library, where M. de 
Gourmont was one of the assistants, and 
where he might have continued down to the 
present day engaged in passing out books to 
the public, ruthlessly discharged him. Yet 
Remy de Gourmont was at bottom a good 
enough patriot, as is sufficiently proved by his 
book, “ Pendant |’Orage,” issued recently by 
Champion. Furthermore, his article was 
really a protest against the braggings of Paul 

éde and his group, who were always 

on plunging France into a war with 
y, with what result we see only too 
to-day. 

So, to use a vulgar but expressive phrase, 

over-zealous director of the National Li- 
brary kicked Remy de Gourmont up into the 





galaxy of contemporary French authors, 
where he has become one of the most brilliant 
stylists of the present generation. His 
French is clear-cut and pure, and he was 
always sure of himself. M. André Fontainas, 
however, said to me very truly as we left the 
church after the funeral: “He was not an 
inventor of style, a finder of images, a turner 
of happy phrases, which create new relations 
between ideas by means of words.” Nor does 
this delicate Belgian poet think that “ because 
of its style would one, after reading a para- 
graph of Remy de Gourmont, be likely to 
exclaim, ‘That’s de Gourmont,’ as one can 
say, ‘That’s Voltaire, or Renan, or Flaubert.’ ” 

The social change that came over Remy de 
Gourmont when he rose to the rank of a lead- 
ing writer should also be pointed out. When 
he stopped dancing in the American Colony, 
he shut his door on society and practically 
never “ went out” again. The last time I saw 
him, several years ago, was when I called on 
him in his plain, huddled-up, bachelor quar- 
ters in the old Rue des Saints-Péres. The 
whole place looked like the pictures of those 
ancient astrologers, wrapped in big morning- 
gowns something like Balzac in Falguiére’s 
statue in the Avenue Friedland, and buried 
among their books and papers. And how his 
face had changed since the eighties! The 
victim of some skin disease, I believe, his 
features had become really repulsive, and this 
repulsiveness was increased by the remedy 
that the doctors had had recourse to,—the 
burning of the cheeks in such a way that they 
were covered with many ugly little scars. 
This physical state alone would have checked 
Remy de Gourmont from entering a drawing- 
room again, even if he had wished to do so,— 
which, however, was not the case. While I of 
course admire the intellectual Remy de Gour- 
mont of the post National Library epoch, I 
have always felt a discreet preference for the 
modest, kindly, gentle, young Marquis de 
Gourmont of the ante “Mercure de France” 


period. THEODORE STANTON. 


Paris, October 25, 1915. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE DRAMATIC RENASCENCE is the subject 
of a notable contribution to the current 
“North American Review” from Mr. Thomas 
H. Dickinson, who pays especial tribute to 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones as a prominent fig- 
ure in this encouraging development. Mr. 
Dickinson joyfully proclaims the rebirth as 
an accomplished fact, and continues: “ Be- 
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ginning with Matthew 
words written in ‘The Nineteenth Century’ 
for 1879 —the first respectful words spoken 
for the modern English drama by an acknowl- 
edged critic of our day — the consideration of 
drama has grown more and more familiar 
under the pens of the learned. Augustine 
Birrell, H. D. Traill, W. L. Courtney, Ed- 
mund Gosse, Professor Gilbert Murray are 
but a few of those who have turned from the 


concerns of the scholar to the consideration of | 
Drama has entered the uni- | 


modern drama. 
versities of England and America, no longer 
as a species of elocution, or a debased form of 
literary teaching, but as an art that is con- 
nected structurally and by content with the 


interests of our day. Moreover, drama is win- | 


ning acceptance in the sisterhood of the arts. 
Arthur Symons applies to the play the same 
delicate criticism that he applies to music and 
painting. Barrie gives up the novel for the 
play. Even Meredith and Hardy and James, 
to mention those of an older generation, tried 
their hands at dramatic composition, and 
Arnold Bennett and John Galsworthy of the 


newer generation are almost as well known | 


for their plays as for their novels. The fact 
that the kindly recognition that is coming to 
drama is based no less on what drama is 
expected to do than on what has already been 
performed, quite as much on potential as 
actual achievements, does not diminish the 
significance of the standards of respect that 
have been enforced for an hitherto despised 
art.” But there is no happy accident in all 
this; 
effort; and among the zealous workers for the 
good cause high honor is paid to Mr. William 


Archer in England and Professor Brander | 


Matthews in our own country. A review of 


writers toward the drama not a renascence, 
a rebirth, but a wholly new and unprece- 
dented manifestation. 
ever before been held in such esteem and 
made the subject of so much serious study? 


BETTER TEXTBOOKS AT LOWER PRICE has been | 


the trend for a quarter century or more in 
the great domain of educational literature. 
It is pleasant to be able to name something 


that has not followed the general rule and | 
mounted skyward in price. One of the lead- | P 
than capitalized lines of irregular length, if 


ing publishing houses in this field (Messrs. 
Ginn & Co.) issues a readable and instructive 


pamphlet, “ Quality and Cost,” in which it is | 


asserted that this steady decline in price since 
1890 now amounts to more than ten per cent, 
notwithstanding a constant increase in the 








it has come about by well-directed | 


cost of materials and of workmanship in the 
making of this class of books. Competition in 
the business, combined with a wise insistence 
upon the best quality on the part of teachers 
and other school authorities, must be re. 
garded as the cause of this gratifying devel- 
opment. But, as Professor Kittredge has 
publicly declared, the genius of the late Edwin 
Ginn is not to be overlooked in any explana- 
tion of the present high standing and mod- 
erate price of the American school textbook. 
The firm founded by Mr. Ginn in 1867 set up 
and maintained a higher standard in text- 
book-publishing than had been known to most 
of us before that time, or to our fathers and 
grandfathers if our memory goes not quite so 
far back. Significant in this connection are 
certain statistics lately published by the na- 
tional Bureau of Education, showing that, 
contrary to the general impression, our an- 
nual expenditure for schoolbooks is no very 
staggering sum. Seventy-eight and one-third 
cents for each pupil will be found to cover the 
bill and leave a little over; that is, about 
seventeen million dollars, all told, for one 
year, while in the same length of time twenty- 
five million dollars is spent for chewing-gum, 
one hundred and thirty-five million for candy, 


| and three hundred twenty-five million for ice- 


cream soda and similar liquid refreshments. 
Emphatic denial of the existence of any text- 


_ book trust is given by the above-named firm. 


Perhaps so comparatively small a market is 
not thought worth cornering. 


IMAGISM AND PLAGIARISM may be found in 


rather surprising association in the October 


number of “ Poetry: A Magazine of Verse.” 
The last piece in a group of what are de- 


_seribed in the contents list of this issue as 
the history of the stage might incline one to | 
name the present attitude of scholars and | 


“three poems by T. S. Eliot” consists of some 
dull data concerning one Miss Nancy Ellicott, 
evidently a person of extraordinary physical 


_ if not intellectual weight, who “strode across 
Has the player's art | 


the hills and broke them, . . riding to hounds 
over the cow-pasture,” and who “smoked and 


_ danced all the modern dances,” while “her 


aunts were not quite sure how they felt about 
it, but they knew that it was modern.” (We 
like those aunts, by the way.) This stuff, 


_ with more of the same sort, is broken up into 
_ lines of irregular length, each of which begins 


with a capital letter. The old-fashioned 
reader to whom poetry is something more 


he finds sufficient entertainment in following 
this society item to the end, will be struck at 
onee by the closing line-—a phrase whose 


| genuine poetic quality stands out in vivid 


contrast with the prose wish-wash that pre 
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eedes it. “The army of unalterable law,’ — 
there is a familiar ring to that; and the old- 
fashioned reader will probably not be long in 
identifying it as the closing line, also, of 
Meredith’s fine sonnet, “ Lucifer in Starlight.” 
It would be edifying to have Meredith’s own 
comment on this incident, and his opinion of 
the company into which his fastidious muse 
had been forcibly introduced. 

THE FASCINATION OF FORPIDDEN FICTION 
works often to the bookseller’s advantage, in- 
asmuch as books banned by the public library 
are likely to enjoy a “boom” at the book- 
shop. Conversely, the removal of previous 
restrictions on novel-reading ought to take 
away also some part of the charm investing 
the interdicted literature. And something of 
this sort has been found to be the case where 
limitations imposed on the circulation of fic- 
tion have been abolished. At the Pratt Insti- 
tute Free Library, for example, the restriction 
of one novel at a time to a card-holder had, as 
almost everywhere else, been the rule until 
five years ago, when two novels at a time 
became the limit. No general demoralization 
following, the bars were further lowered last 
February and, except to borrowers under 
eighteen and also excepting the latest fiction, 
as many novels as are desired have since then 
been at the borrower’s disposal. One might 
have expected from the irksomeness of the one- 
novel or the two-novel rule that its annul- 
ment would have greatly increased the fiction 
circulation; but we learn from the librarian’s 
report that no such increase has taken place, 
even in the first few months when, if ever, it 
ought to have been a dizzy delight to stagger 
away with all the thrillers one could hold in 
one’s arms. Perhaps now that the charm of 
novelty is rubbed off, the enlarged privilege 
may even beget a loathing for story-books. 
The poster baby familiar to us all will cry 
for the cake of soap just beyond his reach till 
he gets it, and then he won’t care for it. 

THE YEAR’S PERIODICAL POETRY receives at 
this time—a little earlier than in former 
seasons— Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite’s 
expert review and criticism. For the twelve 
months ending with September (not with 
December as heretofore) he has examined 
more than thirty publications, quarterly, 
monthly, weekly, and daily, reading fifteen 
hundred poems from five hundred and thirty 
writers, and sifting the “poems of distine- 
tion” from those of ordinary merit. His 
results are published, as usual, in the Boston 
“Transcript,” and show a generous and cor- 
dia] attitude toward verse-writers of promise. 





Too long to be counted is his list of “ distine- 
tive” poems, five of which he prints in full 
as the five best of the lot. They are, in the 
assigned order of merit: “ Patterns” by Miss 
Amy Lowell, ‘“‘ The Adventurer” by Mr. Odell 
Shepard, “Needle Travel” by Miss Margaret 
French Patton, “The Road not Taken” by 
Mr. Robert Frost, and “Peter Quince at the 
Clavier” by Mr. Wallace Stevens. Encour- 
aging to poetry’s well-wishers is this critic’s 
view of the -year’s product and his outlook 
toward the future. He sees “ continued prog- 
ress of the art [of poetry] in the magazines,” 
and notes with especial satisfaction “the in- 
crease of critical writing about contemporary 
poets and poetry.” Of course every lover of 
poetry likes to be and ought to be his own 
critic and guide, but the well-weighed opinion 
of the professed student of this form of art 
is always more or less interesting and of more 
or less authority. Many will take issue with 
Mr. Braithwaite in his bestowal of highest 
honors upon the vers libre of the Imagist poet 
whose name stands first in the foregoing list; 
and, fortunately, everyone is at liberty to 
draw up a list to suit himself, an exercise as 
harmless and as inconclusive as naming the 
ten or twenty or hundred best books. Mr. 
Braithwaite’s researches are about to be pub- 
lished in full in book form,— “Anthology of 
Magazine Poetry and Year Book of American 
Verse for 1915.” 


A QUARTER-MILLENNIAL JUBILEE is in prepa- 
ration at Newark (our chief city of that 
name), and “The Newarker” devotes its 
November issue to a proclamation of the great 
event. Otherwise we might have forgotten 
that next year a quarter of a millennium will 
have passed since Robert Treat and his sturdy 
little band of followers from Connecticut 
landed on the banks of the Passaic River and 
founded the city that was destined to have, 
among other things, one of the most promi- 
nent, progressive, and aggressive public libra- 
ries in all America. From May to October, 
1916, the people of Newark are expecting to 
indulge in pageantry, oratory, feasting, and 
rejoicing of divers sorts—not uninterruptedly 
for six entire months, we assume, but more 
or less spasmodically, though systematically 
and with befitting dignity. And now, as to 
the literary part of these elaborate prepara- 
tions indicated by the appointment of many 
kinds of committees and other preliminary 
measures: Mr. John Cotton Dana reminds his 
fellow-Newarkers that the rich store of books 
under his charge is there to be drawn upon 
for the better accomplishment of the end in 
view. “Before anything else,” he tells them, 
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“you must learn what kind of a celebration 
it is to be, and who is to run it and how it is 
to be paid for, and where help is needed. 
And all this you can learn at the library — 
and can take away the information in print, 
and read it. And then you must learn about 
Newark itself, unless you know it already, and 
the only man who knew it all has moved to 
New York.” Until further notice, it appears, 
Mr. Dana’s enterprising monthly is to be used 
for celebration purposes by the Committee of 
One Hundred having charge of the great fes- 
tival; and then the paper is to return to the 
quieter walks of bibliothecal and kindred 
interests. 


OuR DEBT TO THE PATIENT SCRIBE who has 
subordinated himself to the fame of his mas- 
ter is beyond calculation. What should we 
know of Johnson, the real, every-day Johnson, 
had there been no Boswell? Lost to the world 
would have been the wise sayings of Epicte- 
tus, had not his pupil Arrian preserved them 
for us. sop seems to have left no book of 
fables, written by his own hand; or at least 
none has come down to us—only the frag- 
mentary records of such versifiers as Babrius 
and Phedrus. Socrates without a Plato to 
report him to the world would have been all 
but lost to posterity. In like manner, the 
latest and perhaps the best of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s productions, his posthumous “ Inter- 
pretations of Literature,” owes its being to the 
faithful labors of his student hearers at the 
University of Tokio, where these lectures were 
delivered between 1896 and 1902, and where 
they were so fully taken down in the students’ 
notebooks from the lecturer’s lips (he lectur- 
ing without notes, but slowly, as befitted the 
needs of his Japanese audience) that the 
whole series was afterward reproduced in 
proper shape for publication, and was pre- 
sented to the beloved teacher’s literary execu- 
tor. Not many college classes in the western 
world would have taken the pains that these 
young men of Japan evidently took to pre- 
serve intact the lecturer’s ipsissima verba. 

THE MOST VOLUMINOUS REFERENCE WORK IN 
THE worLD was, before its destruction by fire 
in the Boxer Rebellion of 1900, the Chinese 
Encyclopedia Maxima, in 11,100 volumes, 
housed in the Han-Lin College, which fell a 
victim to Boxer fury. Last year two stray 
fragments of this work that seem to have 
escaped incineration made their appearance 
in a London bookshop and were picked up for 
a trifle by someone who afterward lent them 
to the London Library. Only one other prod- 
uct of industrious scholarship comes to mind 





at present as in any degree comparable in 
scope with this Chinese work. The story goes 
that long ago a certain oriental potentate, 
filled with a desire to promote the welfare of 
his people, ordered the wise men of the land 
to prepare an exhaustive history of the hu- 
man race. Accordingly these men of learning 
formed themselves into an academy, elected 
the proper officers, and set about the com- 
pilation of the desired work. After twenty- 
five years of unflagging industry they 
appeared before their sovereign lord accom- 
panied by a train of camels bearing the 
completed history in five hundred formidable 
volumes. Terrified by its mere bulk, the 
monarch ordered an abridgment. Fifteen 
years of labor ensued, after which the surviv- 
ing academicians (a slender body by this 
time) appeared with a fifty-volume epitome 
of their former work. But even this was too 
much for their royal master to think of read- 
ing, and with tears in his aged eyes he begged 
them to abridge the abridgment. Five years 
passed, and then the sole surviving member 
of the academy presented himself, on crutches, 
with one stout volume borne upon the back 
of an ass. But the king, himself on the edge of 
the grave, turned away in despair at sight of 
the huge tome. Thereupon the academician, 
seized with an inspiration, threw down the 
rejected volume and cried to his moribund 
master: “Sire, the history of the human race 
may be summed up in three words,— man is 
born, he suffers, he dies.” Might not the 
11,100 volumes of encyclopedic learning have 
been advantageously subjected to some such 
compression ? jnoat 4 

SAFETY FIRST IN JUVENILE LITERATURE is the 
slogan with which all promoters of good read- 
ing for the young folk are expected to make 
the welkin ring during the week beginning 
Nov. 28. In other words, this is to be Safety 
First Juvenile Book Week in the libraries and 
other haunts of young readers, thus appointed 
by the organization of Boy Scouts of America. 
Precautionary measures for the protection of 
the young from the dangers of deleterious lit- 
erature are urged upon librarians, booksellers, 
editors, and others of influence in the book 
world; and attention is especially called to 
the book-lists prepared by the Boy Scouts 
association and furnished to all libraries 
desiring them. These lists, headed “Books 
Boys Like,” embrace about three hundred 
carefully selected works, with, annotations, 
the selection being based upon reports re- 
ceived from many librarians and booksellers 
throughout the country, and the titles grouped 
in the following three general classes of chief 
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interest to boys: 1, Stories of adventure; 
2, Books on how to do things; 3, Books of 
information. It all makes a pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, and may be had in such 
quantities as are needed by addressing the 
National Headquarters, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


“ANDROCLES AND THE LION” IN GERMANY, 
acted by a company of interned British civil- 
ians at Ruhleben on the outskirts of Berlin, is 
described as a most entertaining and credita- 
ble performance. But what a curious mixture 
of incongruous elements is presented by the 
whole affair—an old Roman legend, turned 
into a farce by an English playwright of 
Irish birth, acted by a chance assemblage of 
British subjects held in detention on German 
soil, with a stolid Prussian commandant as 
chief spectator, the scene of the strange enter- 
tainment being the grandstand of a disused 
racetrack, and the stage properties, costumes, 
ete., showing a marvellous exercise of ama- 
teur ingenuity and resourcefulness on the 
part of the “scratch” company engaged in 
the difficult undertaking! Full descriptions 
of this theatrical event have been slow in 
making their way to the outside world, but 
we are now assured that the success of the 
performance was such as to elicit from the 
above-named German officer a very polite 
“Danke Ihnen, meine Herren! Aeusserst 
nett!” But this is by no means the first time 
that Mr. Shaw’s genius has evoked German 
applause. rt eae 

THE DECEITFULNESS OF APPEARANCES IN 
BOOKS, to those unskilled in looking beneath 
the surface, was well expressed at the late 
annual meeting of the New York Library 
Association by Dr. Slosson, editor of “The 
Independent.” With epigrammatic pithiness 
he told his hearers that “the least valuable. 
volumes in the library are those with the 
finest bindings; the most valuable are those 
with no bindings at all.” To be sure, the 
modern librarian is ever on the alert, dress- 
ing the ranks of his literary regiment and 
keeping their uniforms in good condition, so 
that the most valuable book is now likely to be 
the most recently rebound book; but the epi- 
gram deserves to stand as it is. Another 
pregnant word from the same speaker was 
this: “The man who needs the library most 
is the one who draws a book with as much 
reluctance as he draws a revolver.” Never- 
theless it remains true, epigram apart, that 
the man who most readily draws his revolver 
is the very one who most needs the civilizing 
influence of the library. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AGAIN. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

No one would be better pleased than I if your 
correspondent, Mr. John L. Hervey, could per- 
suade us that William Cullen Bryant remained, 
throughout his long life, “ true to his vision” as 
an artist and righteously jealous of his fame. But 
I submit that Mr. Hervey’s indignant defence of 
the “ mighty dead,” as contained in your issue of 
Oct. 28, does not establish his case. 

Mr. Hervey asks, “ Who was the very vague 
‘publisher’ who made the preposterous state- 
ment?” — that Bryant, during his later life, was 
known to “the trade” as “the great national 
tone-imparter,” because he was willing to sell his 
name and portrait as the author of books he did 
not write. Because my informant died last year 
I have been reluctant to mention his name, but 
perhaps this reticence is a mistake. He was John 
Denison Champlin, long in the employ of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and the chief author, or com- 
piler, of their “ Cyclopedia of Painters and Paint- 
ings” and “ Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians,” 
and, I believe, other such works. Mr. Champlin’s 
characterization of the poet as a “ tone-imparter,” 
and the facts he related in support of it, were at 
the time a great shock to my youthful mind. And 
I find nothing in Mr. Hervey’s long letter to con- 
tradict the facts or allay the shock. 

Mr. Hervey. presents absolutely nothing to dis- 
prove the charge that the “Family Library of 
Poetry and Song, Edited by William Cullen 
Bryant,” which is popularly known as “ Bryant’s 
Collection of Poetry and Song,” was not actually 
edited by Bryant at all; or the other charge that 
“ Bryant’s Popular History of the United States” 
was not actually written by Bryant. On the con- 
trary, he admits the truth of the second charge, 
and tries to cover up the first in nearly a column 
of vague talk and personal denunciation of the 
accuser. 

Let us study Bryant’s own words. In the 
“ Editor’s Introduction” to the “Library,” the 
poet naively writes: “At the request of the pub- 
lishers I undertook to write an Introduction to the 
present work, and in pursuance of this design I 
find that I have come into a somewhat closer per- 
sonai relation with the book.” (Italics are mine.) 
A “somewhat closer personal relation” with a 
book aceredited to him on the title-page and sold 
by the authority of his fame! He then hastens to 
explain: “In its progress it has passed entirely 
under my revision, and although not absolutely 
responsible for the compilation or its arrange- 
ment, I have, as requested, exercised a free hand 
both in excluding and in adding matter according 
to my judgment of what was best adapted to the 
purposes of the enterprise.” This is first-hand 
testimony that the “Library” was neither com- 
piled nor arranged by the poet, that he merely 
supervised its contents, and that he had to write 
an Introduction in order to acquire a feeling of 
“somewhat closer personal relation” with the 
book! Mr. Hervey quotes a paragraph from the 
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“Publisher's Preface” to the edition of 1878, 
which states that the poet made a “thoro 
revision ” of the work before he died. Is not Mr. 
Hervey close enough to the inside of the publish- 
ing business to know how stretchable is such a 
phrase in an unsigned “ Publisher’s Preface”? 


Of the second charge Mr. Hervey writes: “ This | 


history (aside from the lengthy signed historical 
preface) was never claimed to have been written 
by Bryant.” This surprises me. It is true that 
everyone “in the trade” knew that, as Mr. Cham- 
plin said, “ Bryant seareely even read the proof- 
sheets.” But what of the public who bought the 
book? Let me copy the title-page—from the 
London edition of 1876 in the Newberry Library. 


This title-page, which faces a steel-engraving of | 
“A Popular History of the | 


the poet, reads: 
United States from the First Discovery of the 
Western Hemisphere by the Northmen to the End 
of the First Century of the Union of the States: 


by William Cullen Bryant and Sydney Howard | 


Gay.” I leave it to your readers to decide what 


sold this work, here and abroad — the real author- | 


ship of Mr. Gay, or the pretended authorship of 
Mr. Bryant. Was it, or was it not, as I alleged, 
a case of Bryant’s selling his name and venerable 
portrait as the author of a book which he did not 
write? 

As for Bryant’s reputation as “the 
national tone-imparter,” let us consult that valua- 
ble bibliography, “American Authors, 1795-1895,” 
compiled by P. K. Foley and printed in Boston in 
1897. There we find that, while no other cases 
were so flagrant as the “ Popular History of the 
United States,” the poet spread his name pretty 
thin, as editor, or author of Prefaces, Introduc- 


tions, ete., over many title-pages; sometimes out | 
of mere good will, perhaps, but more often, proba- | 


bly, for a financial consideration. He appears, 


for example, as one of the editors of the “ Strat- | 


ford Edition” of Shakespeare; but was it he, or 
Mr. Duyeinck, who actually did the work? I give 
the titles of some of these publications: 


Studies in Bryant: A Text-book by J. Alden, with 
Introduction by W. C. Bryant. Appleton, 1879. 

Thoughts on the Religious Life, with Introduction 
by W. € Bryant. Putnam, 1879. 

The American Landscape: Engravings by A. B. 
Durand. Preface signed by W. C. Bryant. E. Bliss, 
New York, 1830. 

The Green House as a Winter Garden: A Manual 
for the Amateur by F. Field, with Preface by W. C. 
Bryant. Putnam, 1869. 

Gifts of Genius: A Miscellany of Prose and Poetry 
by American Authors, with Preface by W. C. Bryant. 
A. C. Davenport: New York, 1859. 

Picturesque America, or the Land We Live in. Ed- 
ited by W. C. Bryant. New York, 1871-4. 

Imperial Courts of France, i Mi Russia, Prus- 
sia, Sardinia and Austria; by W. H. Bidwell, with 
Introduction by W. C. Bryant. Scribner, 1863. 

The Gospel in the Trades, by Alex. Clark. 
duction by W. C. Bryant. Philadelphia, 1871. 

The Floral Kingdom, its History, Sentiment, and 
Poetry by C. H. Turner, with Introduction and Poem 
by W. C. Bryant, together with an Autograph Letter. 
M. Warren, Chieago, 1874. 


Intro- 


Shakespeare : 
and Notes by W. ryant (known as the Stratford 
Edition), 1886. Edited by W. C. Bryant, assisted by 
E. A. Duyeinck. 

Etats Unis et Canada d’Amérique du Nord Pittor- 
esque — sous la direction de W. Cullen Bryant. A 
Quantin, ete.: Paris, 1880. 

I regret that I am not yet able to change my 
opinion that Bryant, highly gifted and full of fine 
ideals in his youth, yielded gradually to worldly 
influences toward ease, comfort, and respectability, 
to such a degree that his poetic inspiration, and 
even his moral sense, became dulled. As proof of 
the dulling of his poetic inspiration I offer the 
facts that Bryant’s best poem, the “ Thanatopsis,” 
was written before he was twenty, and his next 
best, “ Lines to a Waterfowl,” only a few years 
later; and that his later poems show a diminishing 
sensitiveness to the true and permanent spiritual 
values, along with increasing sentimentality and 
conventional piety. 

Mr. Hervey, Mr. William Ellery Leonard, and 
all other admirers of Bryant, may of course give 
him, as a poet, whatever rank they think he 
deserves. But in the interest of a saner, juster, 
and more temperate criticism I submit that to 
place this poet among the “ mighty dead” is pre- 
posterous. Harrtet Monroz. 
| Chicago, Nov. 15, 1915. 


yy Works, with Introduction 








THE LIBRARIAN AS LITERARY CRITIC. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1at.) 


| The funetion of the modern librarian is a multi- 

form one. He must be an administrator, under- 

standing how to control subordinates and plan out 
| their work. He must be a practical man, who 
knows how to build and repair the structures he 
administers. He must be a man among men, hav- 
ing that priceless knowledge of how to make 
friends among the people of the community where 
his work is carried on. He must possess those gifts 
which would have made him a good salesman, able 
to meet the wishes of the public and to induce 
them to use such of his wares as he wishes to put 
in their hands. But he must also be much more 
| than all this. The librarian must be a scholar, 
knowing books, with ability to judge them, evalu- 
ate them, and appraise them at their true value. 
In other words, he must be a literary critic. Many 
of those who carry on library work are, in greater 
or less degree, possessed of such a character, which 
is after all the highest attribute of the true libra- 
rian. He is the mediator between the author who 
has a message for men, and those to whom the 
message is designed. To librarians, these ideas are 
not new; but to the general public they are not 
so familiar. The ‘average person is too likely to 
forget this vitally important feature of the modern 
librarian’s work. 

Mr. Charles Miner Thompson, writing in “ The 
Atlantic Monthly” for July, 1908, remarked: 
“ There are five groups interested in literary criti- 
cism: publishers of books, authors, publishers of 
reviews, critics, and finally the reading public. 
“No one ean quarrel with this grouping,” said 
| Professor Bliss Perry in “The Yale Review” for 
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July, 1914, “ “although the more superstitious 
among us may be inclined to assert that there is a 
sixth person present, namely, Literature herself.” 

Both of these writers ignore the librarian, and 
for that reason I do not hesitate to quarrel with 
their grouping as incomplete. When the literary 
eriticism of librarians is given to hundreds of 
thousands of people who come to libraries for 
books, when the old and young of all grades of 
education and all classes of society come to libra- 
rians for suggestion and advice as to what books 
they should read, when the librarian is continually 
guiding those who borrow books from library 
shelves,— is not he one of the most important of 
literary critics? One may readily admit that some 
librarians are not as good literary critics as others, 
because of lack of education or taste or early 
culture; yet the fact remains that one of the most 
potent influences tending to form literary taste 
in America is that proceeding from the contact of 
the librarian with the book borrower. The bor- 
rower realizes this, and often bears testimony to 
the guidance he receives,— if it be only that mute 
guidance which comes through the inclusion or 
the exclusion of a book on the shelves, or on a 
reading list. The librarian realizes it, when an 
advanced student thanks him for the appraisal of 
some unknown work, or when a child asks for 
“another pretty book like the last one I had.” If 
the library is to do its best work, however, the 
general public must recognize the fact that, by the 
very nature of things, the librarian is forced to 
become a literary critic; for only through such 
recognition can the people secure the greatest 
advantage they may expect from the library. 

We have said that the librarian, from the nature 
of things, must be a literary critic. He must be 
more than this, however, for men and women 
come to the library for many books which are not 
literature. The librarian must be able to guide the 
intending reader to satisfactory books on plumb- 
ing, the indoor cultivation of flowers, the care of 
infants, the keeping of bees. In other words, he 
must take all knowledge for his province, and must 
be a fingerpost to all roads to learning. None of 
these roads are royal; but the librarian who is a 
good roadbuilder may be of great assistance to the 
wayfaring person who may wish to walk in them. 

It follows, from the vastness of the world of 
books, that the librarian must take much of his 
criticism at second hand. He must know where 
to look for the information that he lacks. This 
may be gained from an acquaintance who is versed 
in the subject on which advice is needed, or from 
some periodical of established reputation which 
reviews books in that department of knowledge, or 
from some general guide like the “A. L. A. Book 
List,” or from some such specialized evaluation of 
books as Larned’s “ Literature of American His- 
tory.” Even in the narrower field of the literature 
of power and of inspiration, one must know how 
to use the histories of literature. Then, too, the 
librarian must be an adept in the art of skimming 
over a work, of glancing through a series, of 
browsing over a shelf of books; he soon learns 
what a deal of information even the lettering on 





the back of a volume or the words on a title-page 
can convey. Most of all, he must have an insatia- 
ble thirst for reading and a love for the best in 
literature. He must have high ideals and stand- 
ards of life, along with an infectious enthusiasm, 
for literature; and he must endeavor to kindle in 
his readers similar ideals and standards and a like 
love for the written expression of man’s highest 
thoughts, hopes, yearnings, and disappointments. 

With the multitudinous details of administration, 
and the constant call of the day’s routine, the 
temptation comes to every librarian to relax in his 
duty as a literary critic. This temptation is some- 
times yielded to, for librarians are but men and 
women. But, in any case, the librarian must per- 
foree be a critic, whether good or bad, and must 
do his share toward molding the literary taste of 
the community in which he lives. To perform 
this duty aright, he must possess a love for his 
fellow-men and a desire to help them, a broad 
culture based upon a thorough and accurate educa- 
tional training, an ardent zeal to impart to others 
that appreciation of good literature which he has 
gained for himself, and the knowledge of the 
books in which that good literature may be found. 

BernarD C. STEsrner. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 12, 1915. 


THE LAW OF NECESSITY. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

In your issue of October 28, the reviewer of 
“The War Book of the German General Staff” 
attempts to defend himself against my charge of 
having misrepresented Germany by assuring your 
readers that “ the text of the War Book was repro- 
duced literally” in his review. But I did not, 
directly or indirectly, charge him with misquoting 
the War Book. My charge was that he misrepre- 
sented Germany by asserting that to the Germans 
military necessity takes precedence over interna- 
tional law. I quoted from the American Naval 
War Code to show that with us, too, military 
necessity precedes international law. Your re- 
viewer says, absolutely without warrant, that “ the 
regularly sanctioned usages of naval warfare 
differ from those of land warfare in certain impor- 
tant respects.” I refer your reviewer and your 
readers to any book on International Law for 
proof that the law pertaining to non-combatants, 
the only point now at issue, is the same on land 
and on sea. This is an inevitable and necessary 
corollary of the law of self-preservation, the first 
principle of military law. (Cf. the text-book on 
International Law by G. Davis, professor of his- 
tory and law at West Point.) Your reviewer 
insists that the German principle of warfare re- 
duces itself to “ might makes right.” Let anyone 
read Mr. Davis’s book and he will be convinced 
that all international law is based on this principle. 
Every nation can decide for itself what it chooses 
to consider right if it has the might to enforce it. 

As to your reviewer’s statements about my 
tu quoque argument: I meant no more nor less, 
and so your readers undoubtedly understood me, 
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than that he who is not free from sin shall not 
throw stones at his neighbor. Once this was 
Christian doctrine, but now it is only a rhapsody 


of words. S. A. TANNENBAUM. 


New York City, Nov. 12, 1915. 


(To the Editor of Tue Dust.) 

The reviewer of the German War Book quotes 
Dr. Tannenbaum in your issue of October 28: 
“Since when is the doctrine that necessity knows 
no law a German doctrine?” And he attempts an 
answer which he says is obvious. If the answer 
is not thoroughly British in its view-point, it is 
obviously anti-German,— at least to one who is 
thoroughly American, to the extent of eight gen- 
erations. This answer is that the doctrine dates 


from “August 4, 1914, when the German Chancel- | 
lor proclaimed it unqualifiedly in the Reichstag.” | 


That proclamation referred to the invasion of 
Belgium. 

We cannot with the reviewer. We t 
the invasion of Belgium. But we have not for- 
gotten the pleas made in the United States Senate 
in 1847, that necessity knows no law. The doc- 
trine was applied to the continuance of an unneces- 
sary war against a country more unfortunate, and 
therefore less influential, than Belgium. But the 
necessity was not one of self-preservation. It was 
not a case of fear for the invasion of one’s own 
fatherland. The “necessity” was an imagined 
need for “space.” We fought the Mexicans for a 
year after they were ready for peace, because we 
needed their vast territory that would give us the 
Pacific Ocean as a protection from invasion on 
the West. In the course of his noble speech oppos- 
ing this policy, Daniel Webster spoke as follows: 

“Since I have lately heard so much about the dis- 
memberment of Mexico, I have looked back to see how, 
in the course of events which some call Providence, it 
has fared with other nations who have enga in this 
work of dismemberment. I see that in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, three powerful nations,— 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia,— united in the dismem- 


berment of Poland. They said, too, as you say, ‘It is | 


| 


ture. And it was the slavery issues raised by the 
asking of this state for admission that resulted in 
the introduction of the Clay resolutions and the 
“Seventh of March Speech.” That speech was a 
plea for temperate tongues and pens and loyalty 
to the constitution. It failed of its object because 
those in power considered that necessity knows no 
law. We defied the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
Daniel Webster died of a broken heart two years 
later— as pure a patriot as George Washington 
or Abraham Lincoln, and the greatest statesman 


| this country has produced. But he stood unsue- 
| cessfully for the idea that the Law must teach us 








our destiny.’ They ‘wanted room.’ Doubtless each of | 
these thought that with his share of Poland his power | 


was too strong ever to fear invasion or even insult. 
One had his California, another his New Mexico, and 


the third his Vera Cruz. Did they remain untouched | 


and incapable of harm? Alas, no! Far, 
from it! Retributive justice must fulfill its ‘ destiny ’ 
too. A very few years pass and we hear of a new 
man, a Corsican lieutenant, a self-named ‘armed sol- 
dier of Democracy ’—Napoleon. He ravages Austria, 
covers her land with blood, drives the Northern Cesar 
from his capital and — 1 
may now remember how her power trampled upon 
Poland. Did she not pay dear, very dear, for her 
California?” 


He who runs can read the retributive justice 
that has followed France and Russia since Napo- 
leon’s day. But how about Prussia? How about 
Mexico? One wonders what Mexico would be 
to-day with her California. 

Three years after Webster’s speech, California 
asked for admission as a state, and the conflict 
was precipitated that resulted in a war com 


very far | 


in his palace. Austria | 





with which the Mexican War was a child’s adven- | 


patience and wisdom when it comes in conflict 
with what we conceive to be our necessities. 
C. M. Srrzer. 
St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 16, 1915. 


MR. BENSON AND AUTHORS’ AGENCIES. 
(To the Editor of Tus D1t.) 

A “Casual Comment” paragraph in your issue 
of October 14 deals with Mr. A. C. Benson’s good- 
natured acceptance of the labor imposed upon him 
by writers seeking criticism of and advice regard- 
ing their work. Mr. Benson says that “ nothing is 
easier than to slip a manuscript into an en 
and to require an opinion from an author. I will 
confess that I very seldom refuse these requests.” 
It would be interesting to know about Mr. Ben- 
son’s atiitude toward the numerous commercial 
erities and authors’ agencies whose cards appear 
so prominently in the advertising pages of our 
literary periodicals. Why should he not slip his 
burden onto their willing shoulders? Are they too 
strict in their eriticisms to be acceptable to the 
writers, or is it feared that their criticism will have 
reference not to the merits of the work criticized 
but to the prospect of further employment? 
Doubtless the fact that an authors’ agency must 
naturally charge a fee for its services, whereas 
Mr. Benson could not or at least would not ask 
payment, has a great deal to do with the case. 

Rosert H. Epes. 

Reading, Mass., Nov. 19, 1915. 


PRONUNCIATION AND POETRY. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1st.) 
Pronunciation has a profound effect upon 
poetry. Take, for example, those famous lines of 
Whittier’s : 
“Of all sad words of tongue or 

The saddest are these: Tt wane tave been! ’” 
If this sentiment were expressed by an English 
poet, he would be foreed to write: 

“Of all sad English words, I wean, 

The saddest are these: ‘It might have been! ’” 
And a poet of the Middle West would probably 
have done it like this: 

“Sad words are sorrow, sickness, sin; 
But sadder are these: ‘It might have been!’” 
Had Whittier bin a Middle Westerner, or had 
he bean English, I should never have ben writing 


these lines. Rosert J. SHorss. 
New York City, Nov. 18, 1915. 
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The Ficto Books. 





CARLYLE REDIVIVUS.* 


“Paul of Tarsus whom admiring men have 
since named Saint,” in writing to the Church 
at Corinth on the gift of tongues, declares: 
“There are, it may be, many kinds of voices 
in the world, and not one of them is without 
significance. Therefore if I know not the 
meaning of the voice, I shall be to him that 
speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh 
shall be a barbarian unto me.” Countrymen 
of the author of “Sartor Resartus” who owe 
their spiritual awakening, or “ Baphometic 
fire baptism,” to the spirit which animates that 
notable book, are apt to classify the human 
race under the two categories of those who 
have and those who have not a natural affinity 
for the Carlylean philosophy, the Carlylean 
temper, and the Carlylean language. It is not 
easy for those who have rounded the cerner of 
middle age, and who are conscious that the 
whole direction of their life-currents and their 
attitudes toward the mysteries and eternities 
have been determined by an early encounter 
with the printed utterances of that incan- 
descent soul, to convey to the youth of this 
generation any adequate impression of all that 
Carlyle has meant for them. By what con- 
eeivable collocation of words is it possible to 
describe the enfranchisement of the spirit, the 
liberation of the imagination, the widened 
horizon, and the breaking of the shackles that 
bind the natural man to the commonplace and 
conventional and make of him a mere atom in 
the cosmic “dance of plastic circumstance” ? 
Tt cannot be done. Ruskin declared that he 
lamented not so much what men suffer as 
what they lose, and the disciple of Carlyle 
may well deplore that many of his fellow- 
men are deprived of one of the deepest joys of 
the intellect through lack of affinity to the 
mind of that great John the Baptist of modern 
times. 

In the last paragraph of his book entitled 
“Carlyle: How to Know Him,” Professor 
Bliss Perry writes what might perhaps more 
appropriately have appeared in the preface: 

“How many Americans, in this first quarter of 
the twentieth century, may be fairly said to know 
Carlyle’s work? We read by scraps and patches. 
We recall phrases, we retain impressionistic 
glimpses of characteristic attitudes and gestures, 
we hazard our facile American guess at the per- 
sonality of a Thomas Carlyle, as we do at a hun- 
dred others of yesterday’s distinguished names. 
The intent [of this book] is to invite a new gen- 


*THomas CaRLYLe: How to Know Him. By Bliss Perry. 
With portrait. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 








eration of hurried and pre-oceupied Americans to 
look back steadily and wisely upon a great figure, 
and to study that figure in the light of Carlyle’s 
own varied stimulating and magnificent utter- 
ances.” 

That the present book will accomplish this 
high purpose we sincerely hope and confi- 
dently believe. 

Twenty years ago we should have said that 
another volume on the great Scottish seer was 
unnecessary, that it would indeed have been a 
superfiuity, and that the last word that need 
be said had already been spoken. But to-day 
conditions have altered. A mighty change has 
come over the world and human life. A revo- 
lution has broken out in Europe, similar in 
character to, but immensely greater in volume 
and significance and tragedy than, that which 
took hold of the imagination of Carlyle in his 
youth and whirled it upwards in a tempestu- 
ous flame of prophetic interpretation. In a 
sense we may say that the French Revolution 
made Carlyle the kind of man be became, and 
gave to his mind the peculiarly individual 
quality by which we have known him. The 
voleanic eruption that shook human society 
to its foundations called for an artist-inter- 
preter, and Thomas Carlyle appeared. 

Has Destiny a similar interpreter of the 
course of human affairs under her wing for 
us at present? Shall the time call in vain for 
a seer who will tell us the meaning of present- 
day happenings, and restore to us our faith 
in the eternal goodness and wisdom? Are our 
great publishing houses expectantly looking 
for the advent of such a prophet; or are they, 
while we write, rejecting the manuscripts of 
God-sent teachers,— as the Frasers and Long- 
mans and Murrays rejected the priceless 
“Sartor Resartus” eighty years ago? These 
are questions it may be well that all should ask 
themselves whose function in society it is to 
stand at the outposts of thought and watch 
for the coming of the interpreters. Doubtless 
spurious imitations will abound, as they al- 
ways do; but this only makes it the more 
imperative that we keep the feeling for real 
greatness alive, that we may know what a seer 
and prophet is like, and be able to “sense” 
him on his approach. For this reason it is well 
that we should be recalled to a grateful re- 
membrance of the best gift of the gods to the 
English-speaking people of the nineteenth 
century. We therefore welcome Professor 
Perry’s book, and commend it to the attention 
not only of those fortunate ones to whom the 
words of Carlyle are already luminous, but 
even to those others who may yet for the first 
time come under his strange and magnetic 
influence. 
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world, to accurately estimate his true propor- 
tions, to determine the directions in which his 
vision was sure and unerring and those in 
which his limitations may be discovered,— 
here is a task requiring not only knowledge, 
intellectual power and feeling, but unbounded 
admiration and sympathy. For, notwithstand- 
ing the popular maxim, Love is not blind. 


Love is indeed the only human faculty that | 


does see clearly, that can discern faults as well 
as virtues and limitations equally with tran- 
seendent powers. In the case of a glowing 
soul of many facets like that of Carlyle, only 


to determine the particular niche in the Tem- 
ple of Fame he must ultimately occupy. The 
mere lapse of time, too, makes this more pos- 
sible. The dust of controversy has been finally 
laid; personal animosities and the “ scrannel- 
piping of the night-birds and screech-owls of 


journalism ” have died down; the happenings | 
of his time have fallen into their proper | 
perspective; and the titanic figure is revealed | 
to those who will lift their eyes, towering | 


above the men of his age and generation. 


It ean hardly be said that Professor Perry | 


has provided answers to the questions which 
he sets forth as follows: 


hand are marvellous, but how about his mind? 


What shall be said about his political views, his | 
theory of the hero, his diagnosis of the Condition | 


of England, and the social remedies he proposes? 


Has bo trust in peogress, in the education of the | the blinkers on the restive horse) shuts out 


| to ordinary mortals all that distracts atten- 
word ‘ faith’ so often on his lips, has he himself a | 
living faith in Man and in God, and in the codp- | ave I 
_ings and hidden realities of things. And 
These are among the insistent questions which | 
many a youthful Carlyle-worshipper of thirty- | 


race? Does he believe that a democracy deve 
leadership or promotes fellowship? With the 


eration of man with God?” 


five years ago is now compelled to ask himself 
after a working life-time of experience has en- 
riched the content of his mind and changed his 
angle of vision. For it is indeed a strange fact 
that the impassioned utterances of a poet-phi- 


losopher frequently make a more direct appeal | 


to the youthful mind before the experiences 


have arrived of which these utterances are the | 


interpretation. And when these experiences do 
come, with something of the power of original 
reaction, it requires a strenuous mental effort 
to recall the teachings that had then seemed to 
be as a voice from Sinai, and to re-assess their 
value in the light of the wider horizon and 
enlarged vision that the years have brought. 


Such a one, if a true hero-worshipper, will | 


inevitably be haunted by self-accusations of 
the sin of presumption. Even if endowed with 
a large measure of spiritual independence, he 





may have an uneasy recollection of the fable 
which tells of an ass braying at a dead lion, 
and the smallest degree of modesty may deter 
him from putting to himself just those ques- 
tions which Professor Perry asks. Justice to 
our great men, however, demands that we who 
stand upon their shoulders, and thereby enjoy 
an outlook which but for them would have 
been impossible, should in all humility correct 
their reports in so far as our enlarged horizon 
requires. To revert to the similitude contained 
in the fable mentioned, we may admit our kin- 


| ship with the humbler creation, yet claim to 
| have a vision of a sharper focus though of a 
the devout lover can be trusted as his judge, | 


less wide range and a narrower angle than that 


| of our natural superiors. To abandon meta- 


phor, the plain man must recognize that just 
because he is a plain man the duty lies upon 
him of interpreting life for himself,— of see- 
ing the world not solely through the eyes of 
the prophet, but by his own vision, aided and 
clarified by what the prophet has told him. 
His critical understanding will thus revive, 
and he will realize, as he did not when under 
the influence of unreasoning devotion, the true 
uses of great men in the world. 

With these precautionary considerations, 
we may examine the questions that Professor 


_ Perry presents for his reader’s consideration. 
“Tt may well be granted that Carlyle’s eye and | 


It will readily be granted that Carlyle’s eye 
and hand were marvellous. His eye was that 
of a seer rather than of an onlooker at human 
life. His vision was like that of the artist to 
whom the curtain has been lifted which (like 


tion from the immediate and practical, and 
the lifting of which reveals the inner mean- 


here we touch upon one of the paradoxes 
which we must accept as inseparable from 
the history of those who are naturally eman- 
cipated from the “ foolish consistency ” which 
is “ the hob-geblin of little minds.” That man 
was created to work rather than to speculate 
or feel or dream was, as Professor Perry indi- 
cates, the central maxim of Carlyle’s philoso- 
phy; yet his whole life’s energies were spent 
in feeling and dreaming and speculation, the 
results of which are preserved for us 2 
twenty-five octavo volumes. And if we love 
him all the more for this fact, it is because we 
demur to his maxim and believe that in his 
inmost heart Carlyle knew that man was 
made to speculate, and that his work (in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word) ought only 
to serve as a means for helping him to those 
higher elevations from which to scan the hori- 
zon of life and provide food for his dreams 
and speculations. What, indeed, are all his 
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hero-worships, clothes philosophies, and his- 
torical phantasmagorias but adventures in the 
field of speculation, and attempts to draw 
aside the veil which limits our vision to those 
things that pertain to our “work”? In all 
our attempts to define the intellectual limita- 
tions of Carlyle, or to estimate the value of 
his guidance in the politics of the world, we 
must accord him the highest place as an ad- 
venturous speculator, as a seer and prophet. 
His instinct for the rightness and wrongness 
of things as they are was accurate and un- 
erring. He gave the world an impetus in the 
direction of righteousness such as no other 
modern teacher has done. His name repre- 
sents the greatest moral force that has moved 
Europe during the nineteenth century. His 
craftsmanship, too, was indeed marvellous. 
Never has an instrument been so perfectly 
adapted to its work as was the natural lan- 
guage of Carlyle to the delivery of his mes- 
sage. It is almost impossible in thought to 
dissociate the two; and a translation of 
“Sartor Resartus” into “classic” English 
would be nearly as unendurable as the ren- 
dering into French of the poems of Burns 
which we were recently privileged to peruse. 
Carlyle’s command of his own language was 
that of the supreme artist over his chosen 
medium of expression. 

But granting the seeing eye and the skilful 
hand, what about his mind,—as Professor 
Perry asks? Were his intellectual percep- 
tions, his judgments on the correlations of 
causes and effects, his diagnosis of “the con- 
dition of England question,” trustworthy and 
of value for the guidance of poor stumbling 
humanity? Regretfully we reply in the nega- 
tive; and though Professor Perry makes no 
very definite pronouncement of opinion, we 
gather from his quotation of Mazzini in the 
case for democracy that he too feels the time 
has come when we must out of our very love 
for Carlyle recognize wherein his guidance 
has been untrustworthy. His attitude toward 
democracy becomes more and more intolera- 
ble in these latter days, when we are realizing 
that the only hope for the permanent peace 
of the world lies in the direction of a still 
more complete democracy than any we have 
yet known. Since Carlyle was laid to rest, 
Autocracy has been tried on a scale such as 
Nero of Rome or Frederick of Prussia only 
feebly foreshadowed; and, as a consequence, 
Europe is now aflame. Autocracy has been 
Weighed in the balance and found wanting; 
and the prophet who told us in words of 
thunder that our highest good lay in finding 
our strong man and putting our affairs 
blindly in his hands, will never again be fully 





trusted as a guide in the conduct of life. In 
regard, again, to the relation of the classes, 
the governing to the working, and the capi- 
talist to the laboring classes, could any utter- 
ance be more offensive both to the reason and 
to the sentiment of a sane and high-souled 
modern democrat than the words: “Despotism 
is essential to most enterprises; and freedom 
too, this is indispensable, we must have it and 
will have it. To reconcile despotism with 
freedom ; — well, is that such a mystery? Do 
you not already know the way? It is to make 
your despotism just.” 

It would be an ungrateful task to multiply 
quotations from the many that might be given 
of an intellectual attitude toward the prob- 
lem of social life which is becoming more 
repugnant to good men every day. Nothing, 
indeed, but a lofty admiration combined with 
a sense of humor can protect a democratic 
reader from a tendency to throw his “ Past 
and Present” out of window on coming upon 
passages like the one quoted. We must con- 
tent ourselves with inquiring into the cause 
of this curious survival of mediwvalism in the 
mind of a modern prophet. Professor Perry 
remarks that “Carlyle’s difficulty lay in his 
distrust of humanity,” and this brings us 
pretty near to the cause of all his intellectual 
tortuosities. If the first duty of a free and 
independent soul is to escape from his ances- 
tors, then Carlyle, in spite of his enormous 
endowment of original force, failed to do this, 
for the theology of eighteenth century Scot- 
land held him firmly in its grasp till the close 
of his life. “A Calvinist with the bottom fallen 
out of his creed” is probably the most accu- 
rate description that has yet been given of 
his emotional attitude toward human life and 
destiny. His faith in God and in human 
depravity were equally profound. “ Mostly 
fools” was no mere carelessly dropped expres- 
sion in referring to his three million fellow- 
Londoners, but represented his real estimate 
of average humanity. From such a view- 
point what could have been expected in the 
way of sociologica! theory other than the hope 
for a beneficent despotism to drive the “fools” 
along the paths of pleasantness and peace by 
the masterful hand? 

Another explanation which a sincere dis- 
ciple may offer of Carlyle’s reactionism in 
social philosophy is his deeply rooted distrust 
of the intellectual processes, his profound 
contempt for logic-choppers and _ theory- 
grinders and for mere thinkers in general. 
Shortly after the death of Herbert Spencer a 
story bearing the marks of probability went 
the round of literary circles in London, and 
may not yet have become familiar in America. 
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lyle and Spencer intersected one another’s 
orbits, Spencer wrote in his diary in his usual 
methodical manner: “ Have just been intro- 
duced to Carlyle,—a poor creature lacking in 
co-ordination of ideas both intellectual and 
moral.” Carlyle, in a letter to a friend, wrote 
of the same interview: “I have just met 
Spencer,—an immeasurable ass.” Apart 
from the grim humor of the story, it reveals 
the limitations of genius in a pathetic man- 
ner. That the great apostle of the understand- 
ing and the mightiest preacher of modern 
times should have utterly failed te obtain 
even a glimpse of one another’s souls, while 
multitudes of plain men and women have 


the one and the heat that radiated from the 
other, is a circumstance full of consolation 


for mediocrity, and one that should go far to | 


justify the plain man in trusting his critical 
judgments. 

It is, however, because we believe that 
after all the deductions which the discovery 
of his limitations demand, and when every 


prejudices and perversities, there will stand 


forth in the stronger relief the greatest spirit | 


that has descended among men during a hun- 
dred years, and the force without which our 
intellectual life would be immensely poorer,— 
it is because we believe this that we welcome 
and commend Professor Perry’s book. 

ALEX. MACKENDRICK. 








THE NEW PAINTING.* 


Huntington Wright’s book on “Modern 


Painting.” 
This is the manner of its thought. “ Paint- 
ing has been a bastard art—an agglomera- 


tion of literature, religion, photography and | 


decoration.” A “dead cargo of literature, 
archrology and illustration” has kept it 
from functioning freely. “Those qualities in 


standpoint of pure esthetics.” 


and it is the irony of serious endeavor that on 
account of these impurities there has been an 
indefinite deferment of any genuine appre- 
ciation of painting.” 

But “ painting should be as pure an art as 





* Mopeanw Patntine. Its Tendency and Meaning. By Wil- 
py ey a Wright. Illustrated in color, ete. New York: 
ne Co. 





| unconventionality of theme. 


painting by which it is ordinarily judged are | Matisse, making distortion an esthetic princi 


for the most part irrelevancies from the | 
“Tt is the | 
misfortune of painting that literary impuri- | 


ties should have accompanied its development, | gation of the illustrative. 


_ abstract form cannot be appreciated. 


| music”—an art expressing itself “with the 


means alone inherent in that art, as music 
expresses itself by means of circumscribed 
sound.” And the means alone inherent in 
painting is color. “Since Cézanne, painting 
means, not the art of tinting drawifg or of 
correctly imitating natural objects, but the 
art which expresses itself only with the me. 
dium inherent in it — colour.” 

This idea —that color alone is the concern 
of painting — is the thread that runs through 
Mr. Wright’s entire treatment. The reader 
of psychological bent will feel like proposing 
as a third title—‘‘The Adventures of an 
Idea.” After a hundred years of misunder- 


_ standing and persecution, the Idea has hero- 
been able to catch the light that flowed from 


ically arrived. Its final helpers up the rocky 
steep have been the Cubists and the Synchro- 
mists. Its ultimate triumph in Synchromism 
represents the “final purification,” or, in the 
somewhat less elegant alternative term of Mr. 
Wright's, the “defecation,” of painting. 
There have been three epochs in painting. 
The first began with oil painting about 1400, 


, . wae , | and terminated with Rubens in the “ attain- 
possible allowance is made for his inherited | 


ment to the highest degree of compositional 
plasticity which was possible with the fixed 
means of his period.” The second—a cycle 


of “research and analysis, of scientific ex- 


perimentation and data gathering” — was 


| ushered in by Turner, Constable, and Dela- 


eroix. Courbet and Manet, in this epoch, 
“liberated the painter from set themes”; the 


| Impressionists followed; the Neo-Impression- 


ists “went further afield with scientific ob- 


_ servations; and finally Renoir, assimilating 
all the new discoveries, rejected the fallacies 


A good alternative title for Mr. Willard | 


and co-ordinated the valuable conclusions.” 
The third epoch resulted in the final purifi- 


Painting” would be “The Purification of | eation of painting. Cézanne was its primi- 


tive. “Colour with him became for the first 
time a functional element capable of produc- 
ing form.” Absolute freedom of subject 
selection was followed by absolute freedom 
also in the treatment of subject. Unconven- 
tionality of form went hand in hand with 
Cézanne and 


ple, led to Picasso and Cubism. Throughout 
this epoch, abstraction was the aim—the 
exclusion of recognizable objects, “the final 
elimination of natural objectivity,” the rele- 
“So long as recog- 


| nisable objects are presented,” art purely a8 


“ The 
Cubists, by breaking up a model into parts 
which separately bore little resemblance to 
nature, proved that they not only recognised 
the demands of pure organisation but that 


| they knew those demands could never be met 
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so long as there were recognisable objects in a | 
painting.” Synchromism “took the final step | 
in the elimination of the illustrative object.” 

“Thus was brought about the final purifica- 
tion of painting. Form was entirely divorced 
from any realistic consideration: and colour 
became an organic function. The methods of 
painting, being rationalized, reached their 
highest degree of purity and creative capabil- 
ity.” “The evolution of painting from tinted 
illustration to an abstract art expressed | 
wholly by the one element inherent in it — 
colour, was a natural and inevitable progress. 
Music passed through the same development 
from the imitation of natural sounds to har- 
monic abstraction.” ‘Form and colour— 
the two permanent and inalienable qualities 
of painting — have become synonymous. An- 
cient painting sounded the depths of com- 
position. Modern painting has sounded the 
depths of colour. Research is at an end. It | 
now remains only for artists to create. . . No 
more innovatory ‘movements’ are possible. 
. . The era of pure creation begins with the 
present day.” 

Upon reading the penultimate sentence at 
least, public and artists alike, of whatever 
esthetic creed, will heave the traditional sigh 
of relief. No more innovatory movements 
are possible. “The means have been per- 
fected: the laws of organisation have been 
laid down.” Painting has at length settled 
to her task. The production of ineffably puri- 
fied and unrecognizable masterpieces may 
now be expected as a matter of course. 

The clearness and sureness with which Mr. 
Wright records the triumph of the Idea are 
such as to prompt the lively hope that the 
experience of painting is symptomatic. It is 
a daring thought, but it may be that in mor- | 
als, in religion, in pedagogy, in civics, in 
social relations, in poetry, and in other fields 
where Ideas have been adventuring, as well as | 
in painting, we are nearer than we suspect to 
ultimate defecation and absolute unrecogniza- | 
bility. In these fields, too, we may live to see 
the day when we can stop, talking about things | 
and begin to do them. 

Yet it is with feelings of dismay that the 
lover of art contemplates the history of paint- | 
ing as told in these pages. The path te per- 
fection has been strewn with awful wreckage. 
One movement after another is proved by a 
quickly arriving successor to have been abor- 
tive. Impressionists, Pointillists, Divisionists, 
Chromo-luminarists, Neo-Impressionists, Cu- 
bists, Futurists, Intimists, Vorticists, Syn- 
chromists — all have come and gone with ever | 
inereasing swiftness. There has been endless 
theorizing, talking, and experimentation, with 








a good deal of wild putting of things on 
canvas; but only once in a while an achieve- 
ment in itself worth while, even in Mr. 
Wright’s mind. Of the Vorticists, whose 
headquarters are in London, he says: “ Their 
creed is an intelligent one, and is in direct 
line with the current tendencies. As yet they 
have produced no pictures which might be 
called reflective of their principles, but have 
kept before English artists the necessity of 
eliminating the unessentials.” The Cubists 
are already a thing of history. Even the 
Futurists are in the past tense. Besides, the 
Futurists never did represent real advance. 
They are “at bottom decadent, inasmuch as 
they turn their art back to illustration.” The 
reader who wishes to know the extent of 
Futurist reversion to illustration may satisfy 
his curiosity by turning to Mr. Wright’s two 
reproductions, Severini’s Hiéroglyphe Dynam- 
ique du Bal Tabarin and Russolo’s Dyna- 
misme d@’ une Auto. For specimens of the 
really unillustrative and objectively unrecog- 
nizable as it culminates in the Synchromists, 
he should look at Russell’s Synchromie Cos- 
mique and Macdonald-Wright’s “Arm Organi- 
sation in Blue-Green.” The latter is impure, 
however; we are bidden to look near the 
centre for a “small and arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of the constructional form of the human 
arm.” 

Mr. Wright is conscious of the disparity 
between claims and achievement in the New 
Painting. Men and movements have con- 
tributed to theory and technique rather than 
to art, to possibility rather than to possession. 
He explains: “The new methods are so young 
that painters have not had time to acquire 
that mastery of material without which the 
highest achievement is impossible. . . Mod- 


| ern art, having no tradition of means, has 


sapped and dispersed the vitality of its expo- 
nents by imposing upon them the necessity 
for empirical research. It is for this reason 
that we have no men in modern art who 
approximate as closely to perfection as did 
many of the older painters.” 

And yet the gravity and assurance with 
which Mr. Wright presents and discusses his 
illustrations leave no doubt in the reader’s 
mind as to his very favorable estimate of the 
actual achievement of modern painting. 
Praise of the modern and disparagement of 
the old go hand in hand. Courbet’s Les Cas- 
seurs de Pierres is “far greater than any- 
thing Millet has ever done, despite the vast 
popularity of such purely sentimental pic- 
tures as the Angelus and The Man with the 
Hoe. . . In Millet’s best canvases one finds 
at most only a parallelism of lines, and in his 
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lesser pictures even this amateurish attempt | 


at organisation is lacking.” 
In the light of so much assurance, it is 


scale of beauty, intelligibility, and emotional 
appeal. Of the twenty-eight illustrations as 
they appear in this book, fifteen would be 


classed by any person except a modernist stu- | 
dent or a devotee of the comic supplement as | 
either ugly, grotesque, or mystifying; and | 


most of the fifteen fall within the period of 
nearest approach to “final purification.” 


Nor is it clear how these qualities could fail | 


to be felt before the actual canvas, however 
perfect the color. It is significant, too, that 


Mr. Wright’s criticism is almost wholly con- | 


cerned with the Idea—the theory and the 
science of painting, rather than its apprecia- 
tion. 
comparatively few traces. 

Of course the answer to this is all ready. 
The competence of the adverse critic is con- 
sistently denied. “The ignorant and reac- 
tionary may laugh and hurl philippics. For 
centuries painting has been reared on a false 
foundation, and the criteria of esthetic appre- 
ciation have been irrelevant.” “The lack of 


comprehension — and consequently the ridi- | 


eule— which has met the efforts of modern 
painters, is attributable not alone to a misun- 
derstanding of their seemingly extravagant 
and eccentric mannerisms, but to an ignorance 
of the basic postulates of all great art both 
ancient and modern.” Preferences for the 
old masters, “if they are symptomatic of 
aught save the mere habit of mind immersed 
in tradition, indicate an immaturity of artis- 
tic judgment which places prettiness above 
beauty, and sentimentality and documentary 
interest above subjectivity and emotion.” 
“An untechnical onlooker . . can never sound 
the depths of art. . . Critics for the most part 
are writers whose admiration for art has been 
born in front of the completed works of the 
great masters.” 

What this really means is that what the 
modern painters say of themselves is true 


because the modern painters say it is true. It | 
is a denial of the right of even the cultivated | 


public to participate—a denial of the social 
nature of art. 


cism has a record by no means free from 
examples of fallibility, and that genius has 


Of enthusiasm for beauty there are | 


. 
| by his 


often before been laughed at. 


The logic of 
this is simple. 


The critics fought Wagner, 


_and the critics were wrong; therefore the 
interesting to examine the four subjects in | 
color and the twenty-four reproductions with | 
which Mr. Wright has adorned his book. If | 
they illustrate anything as a whole, it surely | 
is that in proportion as the painting of the | 
past century has ascended in the scale of | 
theory and technique it has descended in the | 
| anything except what are foolishly called the 


eritics are wrong in opposing the Synchro- 
mists. Genius has sometimes been resisted 
and laughed at; therefore everything that is 
resisted and laughed at is genius. And yet 
Mr. Wright himself says the Futurists are at 
bottom decadent. He does not laugh at them. 
The modernist is incapable of laughter at 


eternal verities. 

Mr. Wright’s book is well written, and dis- 
plays a thorough familiarity with modern 
painting. Considering the content, it is writ- 
ten even with some restraint. It serves well 
the purpose of definition, and is for this rea- 
son very welcome. But for most lovers of art 
it has a fundamental defect. They will deny 


| —ignorantly and undefecatedly, of course — 


the doctrines of unrecoguizability and the all- 
sufficiency of color. We often speak of carry- 


_ ing a thing to its logical conclusion, and it is 


no very great compliment to logic that we 
usually balk at the carrying of things to their 
logical conclusions. Modern painting and its 
apologists have not balked. Ordinary earthly 
logic could ask no greater compliment than 
the one they have paid it. But perhaps the 
musical analogy is not perfect. Perhaps a 
symphony itself is not absolutely uninvolved 
with illustration. It is to be doubted whether 
any art may or ought to be perfectly pure. 
Perhaps painting must be, let us not say a 
bastard art, but a complex art. Perhaps the 
old masters, and the earlier of the new, were 
not wholly illogical or incompetent in still 
conceiving of color as instrument rather 
than end. The old masters were undeniably 
geniuses, if only in a small way. 

. For the reader who desires to regard the 
painter’s art from a different angle, Kenyon 
Cox’s solid and spirited “ The Classic Point of 
View” cannot be too strongly recommended. 


Grant SHOWERMAN. 








. 
MEMORIALS OF A GREAT ASTRONOMER.* 


To those of us who knew Sir Robert Ball. 
the volume of “‘ Reminiscences and Letters, 


| now published under the editorship of his son, 


is very satisfactory. A “big” book was neces- 
sary for any complete account of the man and 
his career. Fortunately, Sir Robert had dic- 
tated many of his reminiscences some years 


_ before his final illness, and the result makes 


And of course we are reminded that criti- | 2 Very ensaging volume. 


The hiatus which 


REMINISCENCES AND Larrerns or Stn Rosmxt Batt. Edited 
= Valentine Ball. Illustrated. Boston: Little, 





Brown 
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sometimes occurs in his recollections is admira- 
bly filled with his own letters, and also with 
those of his friends— of whom, indeed, there 
were an army. 

Sir Robert’s account of his early years at 
Trinity is a charming record of undergraduate 
life; and his own efforts to perfect his charac- 
ter, as well as his scientific studies, are shown 
in the records of this period. In one of these 
he says: “I have not sufficiently practised 
(1) kindness, (2) moderation, (3) gentleness, 
(4) sufficient thought before speaking, (5) re- 
pression of sarcastic habits.” 

His first position after leaving college was 
that of tutor to Lord Rosse’s three youngest 
sons, a very congenial billet. Lord Rosse was 
hospitably inclined toward the young tutor, 
who already felt a drawing to astronomy, and 
permission to use the famous Rosse telescope 
was his chief delight. This instrument was 
actually constructed by Lord Rosse; and al- 
though since removed to the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum at South Kensington, was at this 
time in fine shape for use, particularly upon 
the nebule. The young man was both tutor 
and astronomer, and some of his happiest days 
were during these two years. The morning 
was spent with his pupils in the castle; and 
aside from the games and recreation with 
them afterward, he devoted his afternoons and 
spare time to the workshops. Lord Rosse gave 
him carte blanche, also, to borrow any book 
from his library. The use of the large tele- 
scope must have been very laborious, as it took 
four assistants to make observations. On fine 
evenings Ball would go to the observatory as 
soon as it was dark. It was here that he 
witnessed the display of November meteors of 
1866, a magnificent occasion brilliantly de- 
scribed by the author. The guest book at Par- 
sonstown Observatory contains the names of 
many of the great astronomers. Ball speaks 
of visiting Sir William Huggins, to whose 
house Lord Rosse took him during some of 
their London trips, and to those of other scien- 
tific men. 

The seven years after Ball left Lord Rosse 
were full of work and achievement. He took 
& position in the Royal College of Science in 
Dublin, as professor of applied mathematics 
and mechanics. At Trinity he had devoted 
much attention to these subjects, and his hours 
in Lord Rosse’s workshop had given him a 
deeper insight into mechanics, to which he 
devoted his first course of lectures. He con- 
tinued at the Royal College until 1874, when 
his friends urged him to apply for the position 
of Royal Astronomer of Ireland. He was ap- 
pointed, finding himself Astronomer Royal of 
Ireland and Andrews Professor of Astronomy 





in the University of Dublin,— a double assign- 
ment which he held for eighteen years. Al- 
ways happy in himself, his work, and his 
friends, Sir Robert’s sense of humor was 
kindly and never cynical, and this endeared 
him to all. At the Dunsink Observatory some 
of his happiest hours were spent. He speaks 
of the magnificent prospect from this site. 
Indeed, we remember well the extraordinary 


-view spread out on every side,—the sea and 


the city of Dublin, Phoenix Park in front, and 
the beautiful range of mountains — including 


| Three Rock and Two Rock, and the Wicklow 


mountains — behind. 

Sir Robert speaks in appreciative terms of 
his predecessors, among them Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton and Dr. Briinnow. Dr. 
Copeland was assistant astronomer, but he was 
absent when Ball first went to Dunsink, hav- 
ing accompanied the famous expedition of 
Lord Lindsay (subsequently Earl of Craw- 
ford) to observe the transit of Venus at Mau- 
ritius. The second of the pair of transits of 
Venus, in December of 1882, Sir Robert ob- 
served himself. The sky was covered with 
clouds during the day, but in the late after- 
noon it lightened almost miraculously, the 
sun burst forth, and Sir Robert beheld the 
globe of Venus standing out on the solar disc. 
It was extremely gratifying to him, and of 
the utmost importance to the astronomers of 
this and all other countries. Those who beheld 
this spectacle in all its beauty will have no 
other opportunity until June, 2004, although 
Venus in her frequent journeys around the 
sun passes only a little above or a little below 
the dise each time. 

In 1892, Sir Robert was appointed Lown- 
dean Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge, 
in succession to John Couch Adams. He was 
also appointed Director of the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory. There is less in his reminiscences 
concerning the life at Cambridge than of some 
other portions, but fortunately his many let- 
ters enable the chapter to be written largely 
from his own point of view. There are numer- 
ous letters of congratulation on his appoint- 
ment, and his own letters are filled with his 
reasons for making the change,— particularly 
the letter to Mrs. Adams, the widow of his 
predecessor. 

In July, 1892, he was given a fellowship at 
Kings College, Cambridge. In December of 
the same year the degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred on him at the Senate House at 
Cambridge. The account of his reception 
there, and the countless friends who made this . 
occasion noteworthy, takes up a large part of 
the chapter on Cambridge. Sir Joseph Lar- 
mor has written a fine account of Ball’s work 
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during the Cambridge years. Dr. A. A. Com- 
mon, Sir William and Lady Huggins, Sir 
David Gill, and others of his friends give char- 
acteristic pictures of this great man who was 
nevertheless so delightfully human. In 1899 
the Cambridge University Press undertook the 


Screws, the most abstract and purely mathe- 


matical of Sir Robert’s writings. His work on | 
“Spherical Astronomy ” is constantly referred | 
to, and his “Story of the Heavens” is widely | 
| Antoinette Sterling and the Lord Chancellor. 
Sir Robert’s mind appears to have been won- | 
| most popular lectures. Sir Robert’s personal 


popular. 


derfully versatile. His interest in botany was 


very great, and one of the constant compan- | 
ions on his travels was a copy of Bentham’s | 
On his country walks of | 
| night, his reply was: “When you have some 


“British Flora.” 
spring or early summer it was difficult to find 
a plant which he could not name in English or 
Latin. His copy of Bentham was especially 


interleaved, and on the blank pages he re- 
corded the place in which he found any par- | 


ticular plant. In wild animals, also, Sir Robert 
was not less interested. He was a member 


of the Council of the Dublin Zodlogical So- | 
ciety, and he always actively engaged in its | 


affairs. 
Ball’s own account of the real beginning of 
his career as a lecturer is contained largely in 


some notes which he collected when planning | < 
| Committee around the island on their yacht, 
| the “ Princess Alexandra.” 


to write his reminiscences. His first lecture on 
the public platform was in February, 1869, 
when at the Belfast Atheneum he spoke on 
“Some Recent Astronomical Discoveries.” 
He records triumphantly: “I made 14 s. 
This is the first sum I ever made by this 
method.” 


early days that power of exposition which 


afterwards rendered him facile princeps | : 
| seription of the north country. 


among public lecturers. In 1881 he gave one 
of his most famous lectures, “A Glimpse 
through the Corridors of Time.” The vast 


reach of tides was appreciated by mathemati- | 


cians; but few in a large popular audience 


could have known the part played by tidal | 


evolution in molding earth, moon, and planets 
millions of years ago. It was a singularly 
beautiful and instructive address. 


jects. His lectures became more and more 
popular. He went on numerous tours, and 
his accounts of his entertainment and the 
journeys in connection with these are espe- 
cially interesting to those of us who have done 
similar work on a smaller scale. 

Ball's lectures at the Royal Institution were 
highly significant. Faraday had explained to 
a delighted audience the results of his investi- 
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Later in the same year he gave other | 
scientific lectures, exhibiting even in those | 


“A Night | 
with Lord Rosse’s Telescope,” “The Moon,” | 
and “ Krakatoa” were some of the later sub- | 
_ abstruse yet popular subject. It was in 1913 


gations in magneto-electricity; and Profes. 
sor Tyndall’s lectures had been subsequently 
published in book form. Faraday himself had 
given a famous Christmas course on “The 
Chemistry of a Candle.” With some diffi. 


dence Sir Robert gave his first course of 
publication of his treatise on the Theory of 


Christmas lectures, illustrating them by appa- 
ratus which he had made himself. It is hardly 
necessary to say that these lectures were very 
popular. The audience comprised persons of 
all ages, from a child of eight years to Madame 


“The Universe in Motion” was another of his 


notes and memoranda about his lectures were 
very exacting; but when some one inquired if 
he did not weary of speaking night after 


skill in your art, the exercise of it is delight- 
ful.” He several times made lecture trips 
through the United States, and was every- 
where greeted with great affection and ac- 
corded the closest attention. At home he gave 
courses of lectures to his advanced students at 
Cambridge on Screws, the Planetary Theory, 
and other abstract subjects. 

In 1882 he was appointed Scientific Advisor 


| to the Irish Lights Board, in succession to the 
| late Professor Tyndall. 


For several years he 
enjoyed the annual cruise of the Inspecting 


He went to Nor- 
way for the eclipse in 1896. All expeditions 
of that year, save Nova Zembla, suffered de- 
feat from clouds. The present reviewer was 
in Yezo, and can testify that, as a spectacle, 
the eclipse will never be duplicated. The 
Astronomer Royal was on the south-east coast 
of Yezo, and we afterwards met and compared 
notes. Sir Robert gives a very delightful de- 


In this charming biography, or autobiog- 
raphy as it might almost be called, the interest 
of its subject in human nature, as well as in 
the wonders of the heavens, is all-pervasive. 
The pictures which it gives of Sir Robert 
Ball’s human and genial nature are beauti- 
fully sketched, and one reads every word of 
the memoir, from the first to the last. It isa 
delightful book about a delightful man whose 
hands and head were always busy with some 


that he died, when but seventy-three years 
old, having filled those years to the full with 
strenuous endeavor. The sentence from Car- 
lyle which just before his death Sir Robert 
chose for a motto well expresses the spirit of 
his own life—“ Happy is the man who has 
found his work.” 
Maset Loomis Toop. 
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THE IRVING-BREVOORT LETTERS.* 


Washington Irving was frank and open in 
his relations with all men, yet it is doubtful if 


he ever revealed himself more fully than in | “ini . rs 
the letters to his life-long friend Henry Bre- | Sout, the Rooney ey ae ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 


! 


voort. A considerable number of these letters | 
were known to Pierre M. Irving, who gave | 


copicus and on the whole well-chosen extracts 


from them in his “ Life and Letters of Wash- | . ”, : “Ts 
ington Irving,” but it is a pleasure to have | Irving, Esq.” ; and according to the “ Life and 


iiitss as edlaed be tee, Genres by Bade rod | absence in Europe just before the appearance 


an edition limited to 255 sets, beautifully 


printed at the Knickerbocker Press, and taste- | 


fully bound. In a prefatory note, the publish- | There is no evidence that Washington Irving 


and of personal friendship that existed _made any extended visit to Philadelphia in 


ers speak of “the relations of close sympathy 


through a long series of years between Wasb- | 


ington Irving and the late G. P. Putnam,” and 
express their pleasure at being able to bring 
forth this work of Irving’s, much of which has 
hitherto remained unpublished. The happy 
tone of this note and the attractive appear- 
ance of the volumes tend to make their appear- 
ance a formal festive occasion, on which 
tributes may be paid to the genial American 
author whose work is now rounding out a cen- 
tury of popularity, and congratulations offered 
to the publishers whose name has been so long 
and so honorably linked with his. 

This being the spirit in which the reader 
takes up Mr. Hellman’s edition of the letters, 
it may seem inappropriate to point out defects. 
But there are certain things which one has a 
right to demand of any work, be it textbook, 
standard edition, or volume de luxe; and it 
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—the History of New York by Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker,” 

The testimony of Irving’s biographers is that 
in 1807, when Irving was a youth of twenty- 


begun and probably not even thought of. The 
author himself says, in the “Apology” pre- 
fixed to later editions, that it was “ commenced 
in company with my brother, the late Peter 


Letters,” “Peter had returned from a year’s 
of the last number [of “‘ Salmagundi,” Jan. 25, 


1808], and in conjunction . . the two broth- 
ers commenced the History of New York.” 


the autumn of 1807, and he surely published 
no important work there. But let the letter 


| speak for itself: 


“T have been delayed in putting my work to 
press by some minute & curious facts which I 
found in a Mss. in the Phila‘ Library & which has 
obliged me to make alterations in the first vol. but 


| to-morrow I begin — by God. 


“T wish you would immediately forward me the 


| inseription on old P. Stuyvesant Tombstone — and 
| get Jim as well as yourself to prepare some squibbs 


&e to attract attention to the work when it comes 
out.” 


It would be interesting to know how the 


_ editor interprets all this in the light of the 


must long be a cause of regret to students of | 


American literature that the editor’s work in 


the present instance has not been better done. | 
Intimate personal letters like these, full of | 
references to friends and relatives designated | 
by abbreviated and pet names, would be im- 

mensely more valuable if accompanied by | 
explanatory notes. It may be that the task of | 


annotation has been left for a later edition; 


but surely such editorial work as has here | 
been done should be reasonably accurate and | 


intelligent. 
The letters are supposedly given in chrono- 
logical order. The first is printed with the 


date “ Oct. 23d, 1807,” and of this the editor 
Says: 


date he assigns. Certainly the paragraphs 
quoted seem to place the letter in the autumn 
of 1809, when Irving is known to have been 
in Philadelphia for the purpose of bringing 
out the History. In the absence of the MS., 
it seems a reasonable conjecture that the 
editor mis-read 1807 for 1809; that he failed 
utterly to consider the contents of the letter ; 
and that instead of being printed as number 
one, it should be number five. 

If the error is only in the year, the day of 
the month raises some interesting questions. 
The “Life and Letters” states that 
“In the November succeeding, Mr. Irving repaired 
to Philadelphia to superintend the publication of 
his History of New York. . . Though the author 


| had earried the manuscript in a complete state to 


Philadelphia, yet he afterward made some addi- 


| tions, as was not unusual with him, as the work was 


“And now, following the path of these letters, | 


let us accompany Irving down the stream of the 
years. We find him first a genial, light-hearted 


youth of twenty-four, preparing the publication of | 


that book which is more intimately associated than 


| 


any other with the name and traditions of our city | 





* THe Lerrers of WASHINGTON IRVING TO HENRY 


volumes. Limited edition. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


going through the press. It was here that he wrote 
the voyage of Peter Stuyvesant up the Hudson, 
and the enumeration of the army.” 


| But if this letter were dated October 23, 1809, 


Irving went to Philadelphia before November, 
and we have another of the many instances 
in which the earlier biographer is not impec- 
cable in matters of detail. Moreover, the 


a | . . . x 
Sted wih en ce zo Henny Baevoorr. | mock advertisement announcing the disap 


pearance of Mr. Knickerbocker from the 
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Columbian Hotel in Mulberry Street appeared 
in the “Evening Post” of October 26 (the 
“Life and Letters” seems to give the date 
incorrectly as Oct. 25). Was this a prompt 
response on the part of Brevoort to the 


appeal for “squibbs” to call attention to the | 
work? And if so, is the credit for this in- | 
genious advertising to be given not to Irving, | 


but to his friends who remained in New York? 
tions on printed data that are clearly wrong 
in one important point, and that may be 
wrong in others. Such looseness as this on 
accuracy of any part. 


over the vagaries of the editor, he is helped 


to regain it when he comes to the writings of | taither Belen 


Irving himself. Irving is urbane, with the 


unfailing urbanity that comes from kindli- | - - : 
ness of heart. The earlier letters are not | 2°88 oF cynicism; but he is never again the 
wholly without a certain affectation that is | 


more representative of the time and the place | 1817, when there was no hope of saving the 


| family fortunes, he wrote in a letter part of 


than of Irving. The “by God” of the letter 
already quoted, the “Damme” with which 
another ends, and similar expressions, are 
strange oaths which seem somehow to be 
swaggered forth with an embarrassed air. 
Though there can be no doubt of Irving’s 
susceptibility, the references to women that 
fill so large a space in the early letters imply 
an attitude as man of the world that is not 
quite natural. 


“ The little Taylor has been here and passed some 
time since your departure. She is a delightful 
little creature, but alas, my dear Hal, she has not 
the pewter, as the sage Peter says. As to beauty, 
what is it ‘ but a flower!’ Handsome is that hand- 
some has,— is the modern maxim. Therefore, lit- 
tle Taylor, ‘ though thy little finger be armed in a 
thimble,’ yet will I set thee at defiance. In a word, 
she is like an ortolan, too rare and costly a dainty 
for a poor man to afford, but were I a nabob, ’fore 
George, ortolans should be my only food. 

“As I rode into town the other day, I had neariy 
ran down the fair Maria M re. I immediately 
thought of your sudden admiration for her, which 
seemed to spring up rather late in the season, like 
strawberries in the fall — when every other swain’s 
passion had died a natural & lingering death. The 
fair Maria (for almighty truth will out) begins in 
my eyes to look, as that venerable Frenchman Todd 
would say — D d stringy. She has been act- 
ing very much the part of the dog in the manger — 
she cannot enjoy her own chastity but seems un- 
willing to let anybody else do it. There certainly 
is a selfish pleasure in possessing a thing which is 
exclusively our own and which we see everybody 
around us coveting. And this may be the reason 
why we sometimes behold very beautiful women 
maintaining resolute possession of their charms — 
and what makes me think this must be the reason is 


to 
bidder, and even to importune you to take 
their hands. This however I hope and believe will 
never be the case with the fair Maria, who, thanks 
to her cool temperament can still pass on ‘ in maiden 
meditation fancy free.’” (July 8, 1812.) 
There is much of this sort of thing; but, 


It is, however, unsatisfactory to base specula- | though i would be too strong to call 3 pom, 


it is not quite the real Irving. 
By far the greater number of the letters 
were written during Irving’s long stay abroad 


the first page of a work casts doubt on the | from 1815 to 1832. A marked, almost an 


_ abrupt, change seems to come over the man 


If the reader loses his tone of urbanity | as he finds himself at Birmingham and Liver- 


pool, oppressed by the perplexities of busi- 
ness, and anxious concerning the health of his 
He never loses courage, and 
in all his letters there is no trace of bitter- 


petted and somewhat irresponsible younger 
son, content only to enjoy life gaily. In July, 


which was quoted in the “ Life and Letters”: 


“T have weighed every thing pro and con on the 
subject of returning home and have for the present 
abandoned the idea. My affections would at once 
prompt me to return, but in doing so, would they 
insure me any happiness? Would they not on the 
contrary be productive of misery? I should find 
those I love & whom I had left prosperous — strug- 
gling with adversity without my being able to 
yield them comfort or assistance. Every scene of 
past enjoyment would be a cause of regret and dis- 
content. I should have no immediate mode of sw 
port & should be perhaps a bother to my frien 
who have claims enough on their sympathy & exer- 
tions. No— no. Tf t must scuffle with poverty let 
me do it out of sight— where I am but little known 
— where I cannot even contrast present penury 
with former affluence. In this country I have a 
plan for immediate support — it may lead to some- 
thing better — at any rate it places me for a time 
above the horrors of destitution or the more galling 
mortifications of dependence.” 

To this same subject of returning to America, 
and to the pain caused by friends who mis- 
understood his motives for staying abroad, he 
frequently recurs. To a question by Brevoort 
whether he intends to renounce his country 
he writes, March 10, 1821, a spirited reply the 
best parts of which are given in the “Life 
and Letters,” and need not be quoted here. 
The details of personal business affairs —of 
embarrassments and drafts and loans— 
which fill many pages are not in themselves 
edifying, but they show how beset the author 
long was by financial difficulties, how trou- 
bled he was by them, and how anxious he was 


that in proportion as these women grow old, and | not to burden others or even to blame them 
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when they were less considerate than they 
might have been. 

These volumes contain no great and strik- 
ing contribution to our knowledge of Irving’s 
life, and they are not especially rich in pic- 
turesque detail. It seems as if the author 
wrote more objective description of sights and 
scenes to other friends and relatives, and 
kept for Brevoort his most intimate and per- 
sonal feelings. The letters do, therefore, help 
us to a closer view of the man, and they do 
nothing but add to the regard and 
which we already feel for him. Nor should 
this notice close without reference to Henry 
Brevoort. Once a well known citizen of New 
York, a man of wealth and culture and public 
spirit, it is probably his fate henceforth to be 
remembered chiefly as the friend of Irving. 
So is literary fame, if it be really fame, 
greater and more lasting than that won in 
most fields of endeavor. Of his writing no 
word is given here; but a man may be judged 
by the letters he receives as well as by those 
he writes. The friend to whom Irving could 
so express himself was a kindly and manly 
person, and worthy of at least passing 


remembrance. Wurm B. Camns. 








LITERATURE AND HISTORY.* 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s new volume, resplen- 
dent in red and gold, with its many attractive 
illustrations, its double-leaded pages with 


luxurious margins, its freedom from all scien- | 


tific apparatus in the form of maps, foot- 
notes, and bibliographies, and above all its 
dramatic title, “High Lights of the French 


Revolution,” displays all the outward signs of | 
| some errors . 


history conceived in the literary vein, whose 


avowed purpose is to entertain. An examina- | 
tion of the contents of the volume only serves | 
to strengthen the inference drawn from its | - 
outward form. As the title suggests, Mr. | 


Belloc makes no serious effort to describe the | . 1 
_memory, it magnifies or attenuates the real 


revolution as a whole, but sketches in a light 


way a few of its dramatic episodes, and is | 
far more concerned with literary effects than | 


with historic truth. But it is not simply as a 


piece of literature that Mr. Belloc’s volume | 


would be judged; it is history in the form of | 4 . : 
| torical work. I made this observation some 


| years ago in a review of his life of Robes- 


literature the work, we are told, of “the 
ablest living writer on these themes. . . Pic- 


turesque, vivid, minutely circumstantial, ‘rush- 
In literary qualities the | 


ing in interest. 
episodes are comparable to those of Carlyle, 
and they have the added advantage of a less 


prejudiced point of view, a greater precision | ied, 1 
_one. It is the duty of the historian to pro- 


' tect the public against unsound historical 





*Hicn Licuts or THe FrencH Revo.uTion. By Hilaire 
Belloc. Illustrated in color. New York: The Century Co. 





in matters of fact, and an easier, more gra- 
cious style.” If we can believe this announce- 
ment, Mr. Belloc has succeeded in reconciling 
the legitimate demands of both history and 
literature,— has produced a book that is at 
the same time a work of science and a work of 
art. 

But has he succeeded? Has he given us a 
sound piece of historical writing? If not, 
whatever else his book may be, it is not his- 
tory. Now truth is the first test of the value 
of every historical work. If it be not true, it 
matters not how “interesting” or “ readable” 
a work may be,—it is not history. Even 
Croce, who would classify history and litera- 
ture under art, defines literature as “ knowl- 
edge of the ideally possible,” history as 
“knowledge of what has actually happened.” - 
Literature appeals primarily to the emotions, 
history to the intellect. The task of the his- 
torian,—the truthful restoration of man’s 
unique social evolution,—is an arduous one, 
and has little in common with the work of 
the poet or of the novelist. To search labo- 
riously for evidence, to criticize the evidence 
when found, to reconstruct the facts of the 
past by a comparison of the affirmations of 
independent eye-witnesses, to combine these 
facts into a complex and changing whole, 
restraining the inclination of the imagination 
to go beyond the evidence and state more than 
the evidence would justify,— this is work for 
a scientist, not for an artist. So true is this 
that a man with a decidedly artistic tempera- 
ment, with a strong subconscious imagination 
fitting him for creative literary work, may be 
utterly unfitted for scientific historical work. 
It was said of Froude that he was “ constitu- 
tionally inaccurate.” Everyone “commits 
. the abnormal thing is to com- 
mit many, to commit them constantly, in spite 
of the most. persevering efforts to be exact. 
. The involuntary imagination, taking a part 
in the intellectual operations, produces bad 
results. It fills in by conjecture gaps in the 


facts, it confounds them with its pure inven- 
tion.” Like Froude, Mr. Belloc — artistically 
brilliant—is “constitutionally inaccurate,” 
the victim of a too powerful subconscious 
imagination that unfits him for scientific his- 


pierre. All of his later work has simply 
strengthened this first impression,— most of 
all the present volume on “High Lights of 
the French Revolution.” 

This criticism, if well founded, is a serious 
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work. And against no modern writer dealing 
with historical subjects does the public stand 
more in need of protection than against Mr. 


Belloc. He literally invites confidence in his | 
seemingly exact scholarship. In the preface | 


to his life of Robespierre he wrote : 


“Tt will be discovered by my reader that con- | 


tinually throughout the following pages I have 


introduced that kind of description which is ex- | 


pected rather in the evidence of an eye-witness or 


in the creations of fiction. I know that such an | 


attempt at vivid presentation carries with it a cer- 


tain suspicion when it is applied to history. I can | 


only assure my readers that the details I have 


admitted can be proved to be true from the witness | 
of contemporaries or from the inference which | 
their descriptions and the public records of the | 


time permit one to draw.” 


In the face of that statement, who of the 
many readers of Mr. Belloc’s delightful vol- 


ume even suspected that it swarmed with | 


errors from cover to cover? And to how 
many of the readers of the present volume 
will he fail to communicate confidence in his 
scholarship when he writes: 

“Necker would have it in his memoirs that he 
was overborne by Barentin and, as one may say, 
by the queen’s party; that his original compro- 
mise was made a little stronger in favor of the 
erown. To this charge, like the weak and false 


man he was, he would ascribe all the breakdown | 


that followed. I do not believe him. I think he 


lied. We know how he made his fortune and we | 
know how to contrast the whole being of a man | 
like Necker with the whole being of a man like | 
Barentin. Read Barentin’s notes on those same | 


two days and you will have little doubt that Necker 
lied.” 


The inference Mr. Belloe would have us draw 


from this passage is that he has carefully | 


investigated the matter of his book, and that 
we may put the utmost confidence in the cor- 


rectness of his statements. To prove that this | 


inference is unjustified is not difficult. The 


examples are numerous; it is simply a ques- | 


tion of choice. I shall limit myself to two. 

The first of Mr. Belloc’s sketches deals with 
“The Royal Seance” of June 23, 1789. 
Somewhat unusual familiarity with the 
sources of this period puts me in position to 
judge of Mr. Belloc’s methods of work and of 
the trustworthiness of his results. The work 


impresses me as being of the most uncritical | 
and superficial character. In his account of | 


the events of May 19, Mr. Belloc describes a 
midnight visit of Talleyrand to Marly, where 


a long interview took place between Talley- | 


rand and the Comte d’Artois. The only evi- 


dence bearing upon the matter is found, so | 


far as I am able to discover, in the Mémoires 
of Talleyrand. Talleyrand writes of going to 


| Marly, but does not mention any dates. 
| Bacourt, his editor, reports in a note what he 
_ had heard about a call of Talleyrand uron 
the Comte d’Artois on the night of July 
15-16, and his account of that interview cor- 
| responds exactly with Mr. Belloc’s detailed 
account of the interview of June 19 at Marly. 
How could Mr. Belloc have made such a care- 
less blunder? The probable explanation does 
not increase one’s confidence in his scholar- 
ship. In only one other secondary work have 
I ever found any reference to the presence of 
Talleyrand in Marly on the night of June 19; 
| that work is Lord Acton’s “Lectures on the 
| French Revolution.” He uses the incident in 
the same way, making the same blunder about 
the date that Mr. Belloc makes. Lord Acton 
| undoubtedly used Bacourt’s note. A com- 
parison of the text of Lord Acton’s lectures 
with the text of Mr. Belloc’s book makes clear 
_ that Mr. Belloe got his information from 
Lord Acton’s work, reproducing part of it 
verbally without quotation marks. The two 
important things to note here are that the 
incident reported in detail by Mr. Belloc is 
not history, and that he did not take ordinary 
pains to determine whether it was or not. 
The trained historian, encountering that inci- 
dent for the first time in Lord Acton’s pages, 
would “run it down” and discover that it 
| was not true. It evidently never occurred to 
Mr. Belloc that the matter should be investi- 
gated. 

Mr. Belloc blunders again when he repeats 
after Lord Acton that the delegation of the 
clergy that went to Marly on the night of 
June 19 consisted of the archbishops of Paris 
and of Rouen; the two sources I have before 
me say the Cardinal de la Rochefoucault and 
the Archbishop of Paris. 

The second example of “ precision,” and by 
far the worst bévue I have noticed, is found 
in the chapter on “ The Storming of the Tuile- 
ries.” Every schoolboy knows that on the 
morning of August 10 Louis XVI. left the 
chateau for the assembly before the chateau 
had been attacked by the people. Even Mr. 
Belloc must know this when he is not writing 
_ literary history! And yet, after describing 
the murderous fire of the Swiss guards and 
the retreat of the besiegers, he discovers Louis 
“at his window, overlooking the still empty 
inclosure beneath him”! Roederer is by his 
side. “The Swiss guards still held the main 
door of the Tuileries; the fire from its long 
_ tiers of windows was still well nourished; the 
| muskets in the hands of the half-trained popu- 
lace were still regularly recharged and held 
their own. It was in this moment of doubt 
that Roederer, the politician who stood by 
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the king at his eastern window, said to Louis 
that it was the duty of a monarch not to risk 
the state.” The king decided to leave the 
chateau and take refuge in the assembly. 
Then follows the description of the famous 
crossing of the garden through the fallen 


ablest living writer on these themes” could 
blunder like the veriest novice in recounting 


so well known an episode that I turned to the | to the things that were important in the 


| actual life people lived. Real life, many peo- 
order of facts iscorrect. There was no mistake | 


sources to assure myself that the traditional 


about it; Mr. Belloe’s subconscious imagina- 


tion was once more interfering with his intel- | 


lectual operations and falsifying the results. 
It seems to me that examples like these — 


inaccurate.” How much confidence can be 
whose method is so bad, and who blunders so 
unconsciously in dealing with well-known 


having first verified it? 
then, succeeded in producing a book that is 
at the same time a work of science and a work 
of art; he has not given us a sound piece of 


historical writing. Peep Morrow FLING. 





RECENT FICTION.* 
Along in the eighties there was a general 


arraignment of the fiction of the day. There | 


was not so much fiction then as now, but 
there was a good deal; and a large part of it, 


chiefly English, was widely circulated in the | 
| about Colonel Carter of Cartersville. 


paper-covered editions of the so-called “ libra- 
ries.” There are many houses to-day where 
in the attic or in some closet you may still 
find piles of novels by William Black, L. B. 


Walford, V7. E. Norris, and many others. | 
These novels were undoubtedly interesting, | 
but there arose a feeling that such stories— | 
they were likely to be stories of English so- | 
Then there set in | 
a tide of tales of adventure, such as “The | 
Wreck of the Grosvener,” “King Solomon’s | 
| Mr. Smith knew and loved. He liked to give 
People were delighted to read such things, | 
| people that he thought charming,— sometimes 


ciety — were rather tame. 


Mines,” “Treasure Island,” and many more. 


and liked the feeling that they were literary. 
At the same time that the everyday novel 


was attacked as not being romantic enough, it | 


Mlustrated. | will like his sketches of passing New York. 
Tue Lost Prince. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illus- 





*Feux O'Day. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


trated. New York: The Century Co. 


Tue Money Master. By Gilbert Parker. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


THE Sonc or THE LARK. By Willa Sibert Cather. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. : 





| Obscure” is a good specimen. 
placed in the historical work of a writer | 


was also attacked as not being true enough 
to life. The last generation (like this) had 
many who became irritated, or angry, or dis- 
couraged, or perhaps merely disgusted or 
tired, at having life presented as attractive, 


| sentimental, charming, and yet presented (so 
leaves. It was so difficult to believe that “the | 


it was urged) in a superficial way that always 
avoided real truth. It might be true enough 
on the surface, it was said, but it did not get 


ple felt, was so fine that anything in it,— 
everything, in fact,— had its beauty, and was 
at least better than the touched-up conven- 


| tionalities that one could get at any after- 
| noon tea or sewing-circle. 
and they are only specimens— justify my | 
statement that Mr. Belloc is “ constitutionally | 


So there came in 
a kind of realism (encouraged by foreign 
example), of which Mr. Hardy’s “Jude the 
Mr. Hardy 
had made something of a sensation in select- 


| ing Tess as his type of “a good woman.” He 
| now made a more vigorous sensation by the 
facts? Would a cautious student venture to | 
use any “fact” found in his work without | 
Mr. Belloc has not, | 


pig-killing episode and other things in “ Jude 
the Obscure.” 
This “reaction,” as the histories of litera- 


_ ture would eall it, produced many “ realistic ” 


books. It did not, however, do away with the 


| kind of book from which it differed. There 


are many conventional “domestic” novels to- 
day of no especial importance; but there are 
also a good many books which, without being 
domestic, appear to take life according to its 


| obvious, popular, external characteristics, and 


some of them are worth noting. 
The late Hopkinson Smith’s “ Felix O’Day” 
is a book similar to those which caused the 


_wrath of many a realist generations ago. It 


is almost generations ago that Mr. Smith told 
That 
book and a number of others— “Peter” and 
“Kennedy Square” will be best remembered 


| —presented with great sympathy and skill a 


“charming” view of life. So does “Felix 
O’Day.” The story is quite impossible. The 
characters amount to little save as they are 
quaint and eccentric. The real thing is the 
atmosphere,—the general feeling of life. 
There in New York, along Fourth Avenue, 
was a phase of life now passed away which 


pictures, sketches, impressions of places and 


in print, sometimes in paint. So he does here; 
and just as people like his sketches of literary 
or artistic bits of London or Venice, so they 


Mrs. Burnett goes in for more than does 
Mr. Smith. She never is absolutely domestic 
any more than he,—indeed, in “The Lost 
Prince” she is not domestic at all. But like 
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Mr. Smith, she always gives us a view of life 
which the realist calls superficial, sentimental, 
conventional, and other such things. No one, 
however, would call her work tame. A lit- 
tle mountainous country somewhere beyond 
Vienna, a picturesque and turbulent people, 
a rightful dynasty lost for centuries, a secret 
party (the most wonderful in the world) 
devoted to the lost prince, a silent wanderer, 


a military servant, a crippled street waif, a | 


noble-minded boy trained by hardship to ser- 
vice,—all this would certainly make a novel 
by Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim, if there were 


only a few suppers at the Hotel Milan. Cer- | 
tainly it is not tame; and yet to one who | 
has read anything about Servia of late, or | 
indeed to anyone else, how wholly different | 


from real life! 


Mrs. Burnett presumably would not for a | 
moment urge that she has given an unvar- | 


nished view of actuality in the Balkans or 


anywhere else. That has rarely been her | 
way. But she has things to say: she thinks of | 


characters, qualities, actions, that are real at 
bottom; and if she presents them in a rather 


decorative manner,— imaginative, somewhat | 
conventionalized even,— why, that is the way | 
with many forms of art. Take the part about | 
One may not be much | 
| that it is an affair of the soul? And to press 


the Indian hermit. 
impressed with the tale of the wanderings in 


the Himalayas; but if the Indian Doctrine is | 


true, there you are! “There are a myriad 
worlds. There is but One Thought out of 
which they grew. Its Law is Order which 
cannot swerve.” If that is so.—and one gets 
the impression strongly in Mrs. Burnett’s ver- 
sion,— so much the better. There you are: 


if there is a real idea at bottom, how much | 
better than any number of other pictures of | 


actual realities which all together give no idea 


of life—give nothing but a desultory series | 


of impressions! 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s “The Money Master” 


has an idea at bottom, too. One might imag- | 


ine that at such a time as this, when a man is 
strained to the utmost to do as much for En- 
gland as man can do, one might imagine that 
a novel would be merely a sort of relief,— an 


unbending in a way one can, when everything | 


else is tense. But “The Money Master” is 
not merely a picture of old French life in 
Canada, though it is that too; it has more to 
it. It will be admitted that the “more” is 
not at first obvious; the general setting is of 
the “charming” order. The peace and plenty 
of the Manor Chartier, the whimsical extrava- 
gance and practical business of Jean Jacques, 
the secret passion of his Spanish wife,—all 
that seems as if we were to have little more 
than a romantic story which would hold our 





attention as we read, and then vanish, leay- 
ing a few pictures, one or two figures, which 
will be interesting or attractive but in their 
turn will vanish too. But as one goes on, the 
book takes more and more of a hold. Pic 
tures of life or not, here is evidently some- 
thing worth having in mind and heart. The 
determination of the funny little philosopher- 
farmer or philosopher-financier is fine. He 
will be a philosopher,— he will take the right 
view of life. At first, doubtless, he was wrong 
in thinking that one could get it from books,— 
that one could pack it all in one’s head. But 
in spite of misfortune, he is still a philoso- 
pher, “always, always, but in his heart, and 
not with his tongue.” “His philosophy was 
the bent of a mind with a capacity to feel 
things rather than to think them.” He un- 
derstands what the old Judge had meant 
when he said: “It is not vows that keep the 
world right, but the prayer of a man’s soul 
from day to day.” 

So we read Sir Gilbert’s book, and so it 
seems a book worth reading. It has little to 


| do with the war on the surface; and yet who 


ean fail to see that England now, and the 
whole world at any time, needs men and 
women who feel to the bone that life is more 
than opinions and resolves and arguments,— 


that point in one’s book as well as one’s life 
seems something worth doing; realistic, ro- 
mantic,— these are but pedantic words if the 
thing be actually done. 

Miss Cather’s “The Song of the Lark” is 
something different. On the face of it, it - 
appears to be one of the biographies — child- 
hood, education, love-affair or affairs, what- 
not else—of which there are not a few 
nowadays. This time it is the story of a singer, 
as Mr. Beresford’s latest book is the story of 
a novelist, Mr. Dreiser’s of a “genius” at 
painting, Mr. Maugham’s of one who was not 
a genius. But the form is not much—in 
fact, here it is not even a form (not even, 
like Logic, is it a dodge); it is hardly more 


| than an excuse. Why tell us so much and no 


more? Why not tell everything? Why ever 
stop? Miss Cather or any other novelist 
would tell us that there must be just 80 
much,—no more, no less. The theory has 
been that such a book is to be the account of 
life (or a life) just as it is. That gives rea 
son for anything. But here is a book where 
theories of form go for little. “It was & 
wondrous storm that drove me on” says the 
title-page, doubtless with truth. Miss Cather 
wants to give the soul of the artist, the sense 
of art,—that something so impossible and 80 
inevitable, which never explains itself, never 
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philosophizes, is perhaps never even conscious 
of what it is. Here we have a fine realization 
of the artist nature, a picture which stands 
for itself in its own way. Method and form 
are of little importance in so successful an 
achievement. 


So one need not say much about the realis- 
tie touch. To tell the truth, though there is 
much record of picture and event, there is 
much also that is not in that manner at all. 
Miss Cather explains a good deal. Often she 
shows us life and lets us get the impression; 
but often for some reason she does not do 
that, but merely tells us what the impression 
should be. She not only analyses, as they 
used to say, but she explains,—as, for in- 
stance, that Thea found faithful friends in 
these good women, and that no musician ever 
had a better wife than Mrs. Harsanyi. There 
is much that is seen, but there is much that is 
not seen at all, and that with no apparent 





reason. Sometimes it is one way, sometimes 
another. One cannot understand the method. | 
Why sometimes tell the fact and sometimes 
explain? Why sometimes skip and sometimes 
not? 

In spite of all this, one must take the book | 
on trust, as far as I can see. One might per- 
haps understand these matters with more | 
study, or with more appreciation. But un- | 


derstanding is likely to be- the perfunctory 


task of the critic. The first thing to do is to 
get the experience; and then understanding | 
and criticism, and so on, may be left to them- | 
selves. And for anyone who will have it, 
here is certainly an experience such as one 
has all too rarely,—even though there be 
several hundred novels this year, and among | 
them a number that are excellent. Is it (as | 
hinted) the experience of an upland garden | 
in the windy dawn when the world seems | 
young? I have never been in such a place, | 
nor have I ever heard the song of the lark,— | 
at least not of the “ unbodied joy whose race 
is just begun.” It is not so much the feeling | 
of life that I get here, as the sense of some- | 
thing much less common than life: namely, 
art as it exists in life——a very curious and | 
elusive thing, but so beautiful, when one gets | 
it, that one forgets all else. 


Epwarp E. HAte. 





HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Other poets before Longfellow have felt the 
poetry of bridges, and other painters before Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn have discerned their artistic pos- 
sibilities, though it has remained for the eminent 
Royal Academician to devote a whole volume of 
generous proportions to their picturesque qualities 
as caught by the brush and in the soberer medium 
of pen-and-ink. “A Book of Bridges” (Lane) 
contains thirty-five reproductions of paintings and 
thirty-six black-and-white sketches, all by Mr. 
Brangwyn and all representing historic or other- 
wise notable bridges in Europe. Mr. Shaw Spar- 
row, known for his appreciative book on Mr. 
Brangwyn’s art, supplies a descriptive and his- 
torical commentary to the pictures, a literary fea- 
ture that will appeal to many readers. Inevitably 
one looks for certain favorite bridges of one’s own 
in this rich collection, and fails to find them. 
Even the Bridge of Sighs at Venice has failed to 
be favored with the artist’s attentions; and the 
bridge spanning the Golden Horn and recently the 
object of a hostile assault that might have proved 


| memorable does not appear. But the beautiful 
| book has enough and more than enough to merit 
| hearty commendation. 


Methods of illustration have a certain interest 


| for everyone who reads or handles illustrated 


books or magazines; therefore such a work as 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell’s “ Lithography and 
Lithographers ” (Macmillan) must appeal to many 
besides artists and craftsmen. In its historical 
portion the book is based upon the similar work 
by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell published in 1898 and 
now long out of print, but this part has been 


| entirely rewritten and corrected by Mrs. Pennell, 


while the technical parts are the work of Mr. Pen- 


| nell. Generous in its design and scope, this hand- 
| some volume, quarto in size, is enriched with 


almost four-secore notable examples of lithographic 
art, and that art itself is made the subject of 
eighteen carefully written chapters, tracing its 
development from its invention in 1798 by Alois 
Senefelder to the present time. Concerning the 


| “Graphie Art Series,” to which the book belongs, 


and which Mr. Pennell edits, he says in a brief 
foreword: “ There are endless series of art books 
—and endless schools of art, endless lectures on 


_ art and art criticism. But so far as I know there 
| are no series of books on the graphic arts, written 
| or edited by graphic artists. This series is in- 


tended to be a survey of the best work in the past 
—the work that is admitted to be worth study- 
ing—and a definite statement as to the best 


_ methods of making drawings, prints, and engrav- 


The forthcoming “Dictionary of Universal 
Biography ” compiled by Mr. Albert M. Hyamson | 
will, according to the statement of its publishers, 

. Dutton, “ not only include far more names 
than does any other in existence, but may claim | 
Without hesitation to deal with more individuals | 
than the aggregate of any score of other works.” | 


ings, written in every case by those who have 
passed their lives in making them.” Intelligibility, 
even to a layman, is a notable characteristic of 
the technical portions of the book. 

How many persons can accurately describe the 
various types of colonial architecture still repre- 
sented in old houses and other buildings along our 
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eastern seaboard? Those who cannot — and they 


Colonial America ” 


trations from photographs. First is considered the 
Duteh colonial type, then the New England colo- 


nial, the pre-Georgian of the middle colonies, the | 


colonial architecture of the South, and so on 
through fourteen informing chapters. Like many 
other writers in this field, Mr. Eberlein deplores 
the havoe wrought by modern “improvers” of 


antique architecture, also “the relentless tide of | 
mereantile progress,” especially in New York City. | seums and ancestral chests have evidently been 
| ransacked for material with which to enrich her 
| chapters, and it appears that she has gained 


1 familiari ith h bject f i 
architecture, are added to the more customary | ee arity with her subject from dealing, 


It is a more scholarly, more | 


Chapters on early American architects and their 
resources, and on the “materials and textures” 
that played so important a part in our early 


topies of the book. 
systematic treatment of its theme than one often 
encounters. 

Melancholy associations necessarily link them- 
selves with Mr. Ralph Adams Cram’s “ Heart of 


Europe” (Scribner), a sympathetic review of the | 


former architectural glories of that war-searred 


zone of northern Europe where no one yet knows | 


with accuracy what small portions of the artist’s 


and craftsman’s handiwork have been spared by | 


Mars, and still less what will in the end be found 
to have been spared. The frontispiece of the 
book, showing the incomparable facade of the 
Rheims cathedral, and later views of the Univer- 


sity of Louvain, the Cloth Hall of Ypres, the | 


Hotel de Ville of Arras, and other masterpieces of | to a series, of which this work seems to form a 


the builder’s hand, present in their beauty of form | 


and richness of detail the strongest possible con- 
trast to their present ruinous aspect. 


means; and, even while admitting the irremedia- 


ble consequences of the war, he prophesies a | 


nobler, a more sincere, a more consecrated art for 
the future, with a new realization of the very 
nature and function of art. His book covers a 
far wider range than that within which the ordi- 
nary writer on the war or any of its aspects con- 
fines himself. The pictures, from photographs, 
are many and good. 


The splendid country places of California mil- | 
lionaires—a round dozen of them—are pre- | 
sented to the eye of imagination and to the eye | 
of sense in Mr. Porter Garnett’s “ Stately Homes | 


of California” (Little, Brown & Co.), the book 
itself being a stately quarto of luxurious appoint- 
ments, including twenty-five colored and uncolored 
plates, the product of the camera combined with 
various processes known to mechanical art. Exte- 
rior and occasional interior views are given of 


palatial mansions owned by Mr. James L. Flood, | 


Mr. H. E. Huntington, Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, 
Mr. James D. Phelan, and others on whom for- 
tune has visibly smiled. Both the author and his 
sponsor (Mr. Bruce Porter, who contributes an 
Introduction) reveal their passion for gardens, 
and there is mueh good garden-deseription in the 
book, with a grace of style rather unusual in lit- 
erature of this sort. The spacious plan of the 


| volume, with its wide margins and its clear and 
are sufficiently numerous— will find means to | 
repair their ignorance in “The Architecture of | 
(Little, Brown & Co.), by | 
Mr. Harold Donaldson Eberlein, with lavish illus- | 


But the | 
author’s reflections are not all sombre, by any | 
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uncrowded print, is entirely in harmony with its 
theme. 


Who that has ever attended or even heard about 
the old-fashioned quilting-bee, who that has ever 


| slept under or seen an old-fashioned quilt, will 


refuse to cast a kindly eye on Miss Marie D. 
Webster’s “Quilts: Their Story and How to 
Make Them” (Doubleday)? Back to ancient 


| Egypt and its relics of patchwork in colored goat- 


skins she goes for the beginnings of quilt-making 
and for the first illustration (after the frontis- 
piece) in her elaborately illustrated book. Mu- 


in a business way, with the quilt-pattern-buying 
public. Similar in design to Mrs. Eliza Calvert 
Hall’s admirable work, “A Book of Hand-woven 
Coverlets,” this treatise will please many of the 
author’s sex, if not also a few mere men. The 
many handsome designs shown in color or in black- 
and-white are notably superior, in wsthetic qual- 
ity, to the stiffly geometrical patterns so common 
in the bed-coverings of our grandparents. Some 
conception of the possibilities of Miss Webster's 
theme may be gained from the mere fact that her 
appended list of quilt names has nearly five 


| hundred entries. 


Introducing “ The Art Treasures of Great Brit- 
ain” (Dutton), Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, editor 
of the handsome quarto, refers somewhat vaguely 


part, though no number is assigned to it, and no 
series name appears on the title-page or else- 
where. Also, in saying that “had cireumstances 
permitted the extension if not completion of this 
publication other living masters would have been 
represented,’ Mr. Baker implies in the same 
indefinite manner that his work is but a fragment 
and that no continuation is contemplated. Both 
public and private collections are represented in 
the fifty-six plates, mostly in “ rotogravure,” con- 
stituting the bulk of the volume, and the excel- 
lence of these reproductions is beyond dispute; 
but the arrangement seems to be without system, 
periods and schools and subjects mingling in care- 
less comradeship. A page of explanatory text 
accompanies each plate. The volume has much in 
it to delight an art-lover and to make him regret 
the non-completion of the series and the following 
out of a plan more intelligible than any that is 
discernible in the present work. , 
Many persons of refined taste and peculiar 
force of character confess a fondness for restoring 
and refurbishing the old, in preference to con- 
structing the new. The late Jacob A. Riis had 


| this passion, and frankly acknowledged it. How 


far it has been carried in the fashioning of more 
or less luxurious country residences may 

be gathered from turning the leaves of Miss a 
H. Northend’s richly illustrated volume, “ Remod- 
eled Farmhouses” (Little, Brown & Co.), wherein 
more than a score of these modernized relies of a 
ruder age are elaborately presented to our inspec 
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tion. As in her earlier books devoted to domestic 
architecture, it is New England with its wealth of 
interesting old houses that here claims the writer’s 
attention. Some of her restored farmhouses are 
wonders of .up-to-date comfort and even luxury; 
others retain more of their original simplicity; 


the home-maker of means and taste. 
As Rome has been called the most religious city 


in the world because of her many churches, so she | 


might also be called the cleanest by reason of her 


numerous fountains. With this remark Mrs. | 
Charles MacVeagh opens her notable volume on | 


“Fountains of Papal Rome” (Seribner), in 
which are told the stories of a score or more of 


“Pagan emperors and Christian popes alike,” she 


says, “ have found both profit and pleasure in add- | 
ing another fountain or in making or repairing | 
one more aqueduct to give a still greater supply | 


of water to the Roman populace. No other peo- 
ple, with the possible exception of the Spanish 
Mocrs, have so appreciated the value and the 


ings, by Mr. Rudolph Ruzicka, of most of the 
fountains described in the book. Appended in- 
seriptions, chronological tables, and alphabetical 


fulness of her carefully prepared work. 
Mr. Joseph Pennell went to Greece in the 


spring of 1913 for two reasons: first, to see the | 
country and what remained of its ancient glory, | 
to see whether “the greatest work of the past” | 


would impress him “as much as the greatest work 
of the present— and to find out which was the 


to judge after inspecting the handsome volume 
that resulted from that visit. “Joseph Pennell’s 


presents forty views of famous ruins, chiefly in 
Greece, with some Greek ruins in Sicily and south- 


brief notes from the artist’s pen contribute to the 
interest of the book. It is made quite plain by 


Mr. Pennell that one need not be a Greek scholar | 


in order to appreciate Greek architecture and 


thousand paintings bearing the signature of Corot, 
real or forged; and as he is believed to have pro- 


duced not more than eight thousand pictures | 


(enough for one man, surely) in his half-century 
of activity, most of these thirty thousand alleged 


Corots must be imitations. But in any event there | 


ought to be wide-spread interest in this country in 


Corot and his fellow-artists of the Barbizon | 


School. To this interest ministers Mr. Arthur 


, in his well-planned and well-executed 
work, “The Barbizon Painters” (Stokes), which 





contains readable chapters on Millet, Corot, Diaz, 
Dupré, Troyon, Rousseau, Daubigny, and Charles 
Jacque, with many examples of each artist’s style 
reproduced in sepia. Excepting Mr. David C. 
Thomson’s book on “The Barbizon School of 


| Painters,” published twenty-five years ago and 
but all are attractive. It is a valuable book for | 


now out of print, there seems to be nothing in the 
field to rival Mr. Hoeber’s present volume, which 
is a delight to the eye as well as a satisfaction to 
the inquiring reader. 

A thirty-six years’ residence in Mexico has 
enabled Mrs. John Wesley Butler to familiarize 
herself with the more famous of the historic cathe- 


| drals and other church buildings in that land so 


| rich in houses of worship and so poor in the condi- 
these acceptable and beautiful gifts to the people. | 


tion of most of the worshippers. “ Historic 
Churches in Mexico” (Abingdon Press), which is 
the fruit of some of these visits to various parts of 
the country, devotes four of its twelve chapters 
to churches of Mexico City, and the remaining 


| eight to those of other cities. The faithful camera 


furnishes nearly fifty good illustrations to help 


| out the descriptive matter. Noticeable in many of 
beauty of abundant water.” A pleasing departure | 


from the usual order is found in the wood engrav- | 


these pictures is the almost barbaric wealth of 
ornament characteristic of Mexican church archi- 
tecture. Present turbulent conditions beyond our 
southern border make such a book as Mrs. Butler’s 


| more welcome than a free excursion ticket to the 
index of architects, sculptors, painters, and engrav- | 


ers mentioned by Mrs. MacVeagh, add to the use- | 


land of the Aztees. 
Five books that gain their peculiar interest 


| from the greater of the two Panama expositions 


come from the publishing house of Messrs. Paul 
Elder & Co., San Francisco. The pleasing pattern 
of their artistic design stamps them at once as 
products of that establishment. Brown-tinted 
paper, delicate illustrations in tint, beautiful 


| though simple bindin rotected by wra of 
greater”; and second, he says, “I went because | - 4 ob ‘ts Gea 
I was told by a Boston authority that I was noth- | 
ing but a ragtime sketcher, couldn’t see Greek art | 
and couldn’t draw it if I did.” Whether the | 
accusation was true or false the public is invited | 


corresponding hue, and, best of all, the clearest of 
well-proportioned type—these are among the 
commendable features that attract the eye at the 
very outset. “The Lure of San Francisco” is a 
small volume by two sisters, Mrs. Elizabeth Gray 
Potter and Miss Mabel Thayer Gray. Its object 


M | is to “aid in the general awaking of the dormant 
Pictures in the Land of Temples” (Lippincott) | 


love of every Californian for his possessions and 


| be a suggestion to the casual visitor that we are 
| entitled to the dignity of age.” From beginning 
ern Italy. Preliminary remarks and interspersed | 


to end it preserves the form of a dialogue between 
the narrator and a visiting Bostonian, who finds 
himself justly rebuked for saying “Frisco” by 
hearing his own beloved city called “ Bost,” and 


_ is in many other ways brought to a recognition of 


reproduce something of its charm with the pencil. | the dignity and historic importance of the scenes 


In this country alone there are said to be thirty | 


before him. The four chapters deal successively 
with “ The Mission and its Romance,” “ The Prae- 
sidio, Past and Present,’ “The Plaza and its 
Echoes,” and “ Telegraph Hill of Unique Fame.” 
Eight appropriate drawings are interspersed.— In 
two somewhat larger volumes, well supplied with 
full-page plates from photographs, the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition’s appeal to the eye of the art- 
lover is exemplified and commented upon. “ The 


| Art of the Exposition” presents“ personal im- 
Hoeber, Associate of the National Academy of | 


pressions of the architecture, sculpture, mural 
decorations, color scheme, and other esthetic 
aspects” of the great exhibition; while “The 
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ies of the Exposition” gives “a critical ration. It is not, however, pores experience 
Seay, Oe Pee ean Se Oe Giaee | set Saks See Oe the bulk of the 
arts in the Palace of Fine Arts” at the same | book. The historians and memoir-writers have 
international show. Both books owe their being | been called to his aid, and he avails himself of 
to Professor Eugen Neuhaus, teacher of decora- | their assistance with skill and grace. His readable 
tive design in the University of California, mem- chapters are generously and tastefully illustrated 
ber of the exposition’s jury of awards in the | with line drawings by Mr. Lester G. Hornby. Not 
department of fine arts, and chairman of the | the least of the book’s attractions is its inclusion 
Western Advisory Committee. He speaks from | of a goodly number of not too stale Lincoln anec- 
fulness of knowledge, and has made a judicious | dotes and allusions. 
selection of objects to be illustrated in his hand- | To visit with Mr. Norman Douglas the birth- 
some volumes.— General and particular views of | place of Horace (Venosa, the ancient Venusia), to 
Panama Exposition architecture and landseape | stroll with him amid Italian scenes made especially 
gardening are presented in a volume prefaced by | notable by memories of George Gissing, and to 
Mr. Louis Christian Mullgardt, architect of the | enjoy throughout these and other rambles in the 
Court of Ages and member of the Architectural | toe of Italy the eonductor’s rich fund of humorous 
Commission of the exposition, and briefly anno- | or learned allusion and reminiscence — this is the 
tated by competent hands. The illustrations, | pleasure offered to readers of “Old Calabria” 
nearly one hundred beautiful examples of photo- | (Houghton). The simplicity of the native Cala- 
graphic art, oceupy the right-hand pages, the | brians, their childlike faith in matters of religion, 
descriptive notes the left-hand. The title is “The | js illustrated by anecdotes. One woman of the 
Architecture and Landscape Gardening of the | country took pains to explain to the benighted 
Exposition.”—-An esthetically satisfying little | visitor that the saints in heaven take their food 
paper book, with stiff cover and wrapper, and | exactly as do mortals on earth, and at the same 
calling itself “Palace of Fine Arts and Lagoon,” | hours. “The same food?” was the incredulous 
gives a short description, by Mr. Bernard R. May- | rejoinder. “Does the Madonna really eat beans?” 
beck, of these two features of the exposition, with | “Beans? Not likely! But fried fish, and beef- 
a three-page introduction by Mr. Frank Morton | steaks of veal.” Unable to declare himself con- 
Todd, and two illustrations. It is a pleasing | yinced, Mr. Douglas suffered the humiliation of 
souvenir of an unpretentious sort. being considered a pagan. A notable chapter 
CRIPTION. entitled “ Milton in Calabria” deserves more ex- 
ygrax ge _ : 2 : | tended mention than is here possible. The book is 
Mr. H. G. Dwight has “as little patience as | ¢4)) of readable and often unusual matter. Illus- 
possible with the Gladstonian theory of the un- | tations from photographs abound 
speakable Turk,” and is therefore in a frame of zr like h late re 
mind (and heart) to write with sympathetic | rs. Hugh Fraser, like her = = 
. a 2 . Marion Crawford, loves her adopted Italy and 
understanding of the native inhabitants of Con- | - aan in its | “ Storied Italy” (Dodd) 
stentinople, where - = Re | as enongh = | y Ans edd is 6 elietien of ePieien memories 
acquire an intimate know 0 t strange and | oF om, - - 
little-known city. “Constantinople, Old and New” | = historical ee ee — to Rome 
(Seribner) is, as its title indicates, both historical | ®” mee A aie no A ge 4 -— 
and descriptive, exhibiting the real, Turkish Stam- | y cmc a te bl - “s 4 Pr the ae ng = nd. 
boul as few writers of western Europe are quali- ped : pom der nt - 9 ote oy 
ed to exhibit i, and bringing the nerentive Cown length my the hol "life ond duntahin ahote of 
to the eventful and, to the Turk, humiliating days St. eR y noun the stvies a“ R 
of the late Balkan wars. A laudable desire to | *' Frances of Rome, whom she styles & | 
: », | di Roma,” and the details of whose history are 
produce a book comparable with Mr. Howells’s | 4 : - : 
“ : “e., : apparently drawn from the biography written with 
Venstion Life” hes animated the anther, though much fulness by her father confessor immediately 
he modestly admits the difficulty of its attainment. , y 
A : after her death. Other parts of Mrs. Fraser's 
As a matter of fact, his work is much more cOM- | book have more of her own vivid experiences, 80 
prehensive, much more imposing in its material | +14 the volume is saved from the danger of too 
aspects, with its broad pages and innumerable | uch medieval or other ancient lore. It is well 
illustrations (from photographs), and its equip- | ijiustrated, with colored frontispiece and half-tone 
ment of bibliography and index and chronological plates — on the whole a fitting supplement to the 
table of rulers. It is a book of peculiar timeliness | game writer's “ Italian Yesterdays.” 


SS Eee. | Mr. Stephen Gwynn, who has already testified 

Mr. Francis E. Leupp has had every oppor- | in print to his love of his native Ireland, gives 
tunity to learn well the Washington that has been | further vent to his enthusiasm for Old Erin in a 
for many years his home and the scene of his offi- | series of chapters, historic and descriptive, on 
cial and journalistic activities. Hence he writes | “The Famous Cities of Ireland” (Macmillan). 
with ease and a chatty familiarity in his “Walks | Eleven familiar names, rich in manifold associa- 
about Washington ” (Little, Brown & Co.), a book | tions, head these chapters, videlicet: Waterford, 
of historic and perhaps also fabulous anecdote, | Dundalk, Galway, Maynooth, Kilkenny, Derry, 
such as the well-known features of one’s own city | Limerick, Dublin, Wexford, Cork, and Belfast. It 
would call forth from any communicative pedes- | was Galway that sent Mr. Gwynn to Parliament 
trian of the requisite powers of memory and nar- | in 1906, and it is therefore fitting enough that to 
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Galway should be accorded more space than to 
any of her sister cities except Dublin and Water- 
ford. Characteristic of this loyal Irishman is it 
that he should write of “ Derry,” not of “ London- 
derry.” A frivolous seeker for amusement might 
have wished that he had enlivened his Kilkenny 
chapter with some allusion to the famous cats of 
that town. Mr. Hugh Thomson vividly and 
humorously illustrates the book, partly in color, 
and even more enjoyably in his free and spirited 
pen-and-ink drawings. 

Vacation in Europe is becoming next to impossi- 
ble for travelling Americans, and so their attention 
is turned, more than ever before, to the vaca- 
tional possibilities at home. “In Vacation Amer- 
ica” (Harper), by Mr. Harrison Rhodes, with 
pleasing illustrations in color by Mr. Howard 
Giles, is designed to furnish hints and useful 
information to the sort of vacationers that would 
in happier times seek to lighten the burden of 
existence by going to Europe, unmindful of the 
Horatian maxim that keeps the wise from chasing 
happiness in foreign lands. Not at all in guide- 
book style, but in familiar, chatty, anecdotal vein, 
the author touches.on some of the delights await- 
ing the visitor to our coast and inland resorts, our 
summer and winter scenes of holiday-making. It 
is a small book, and good reading even for the 
stay-at-home. 

Mr. Jack London’s adventurous voyage in the 
Snark from San Francisco to Hawaii, and thence 
to the isiands of the South Pacific Ocean, has 
already been related in his characteristic manner 
in “The Cruise of the Snark.” Now Mrs. Jack 
London (Charmian Kittredge London is the way 
she signs her name) tells the same story in her 
feminine and more voluble fashion under the sim- 
ilar title of “The Log of the Snark” (Macmil- 
lan), her narrative taking the form of a diary 
covering the eighteen months from April, 1907, to 
October, 1908. That the thrill of danger was not 
wanting to complete the charm of this eventful 
eruise is proved by concluding references to cer- 
tain cannibal incidents in islands visited by the 
Snark. “And, believe it or not,” are the writer’s 
closing words, “ ye of little faith in the joy that 
was ours on the voyage, our one ultimate hope of 
earthly bliss is to fit out another and larger boat, 
and do it all over again, and more—and do it 





more leisurely, more wisely under the tropic sun.” 
Thus does Mrs. London show herself a fit mate | 
for her roving author-husband. The book is fully | 
illustrated from photographs. 

Australia, New Guinea, Thursday Island, and | 
sundry other regions, form the successive scenes | 
ef the incidents and conversations related by Mr. | 
Norman Duncan in his “Australian Byways: The | 
Narrative of a Sentimental Traveler” (Harper). 
Not the popular resorts, not the great cities or the 
things set down in the guide-books, have attracted 
this wanderer, but rather the remote and out-of- 
the-way places accessible only by the slower, more 
primitive modes of conveyance. Yet there is no 
ick of human intercourse in the narrated expe- 
Menees; in fact, the pages are enlivened with 
conversation from beginning to end. Among other 





wonders, the exploits of the native Australian 
trackers are described, and we have a glimpse of 
the Papuan tree-dwellers, while here and there 
we make the acquaintance of some exceptionally 
remarkable “aborigine,” as the author has the 
courage to call him. The “sentimental” element 
promised on the title-page is nowhere conspicuous, 
one is not sorry to note. It is a brisk and varied 
narrative, well illustrated with both colored and 
plain pictures by Mr. George Harding. 

As the best teacher of a foreign language is 
often the outsider who appreciates from hard 
experience the peculiar difficulties of that lan- 
guage, so the most illuminating commentator on a 
foreign country and its institutions is likely to be 
the observer from without who has won his way 
with some effort to a true comprehension of his 
theme. Professor Arthur Reade, Lecturer in 
English at the University of Helsingfors, brings to 
the writing of his book, “ Finland and the Finns” 
(Dodd) the vivid impressions of a visitor and also 
the more accurate knowledge of a dweller in the 
land he undertakes to describe. His chapters, far 
from being descriptive of externalities, deal with 
such important topics as the national movement, 
the racial struggle, education, painting and music, 
literary landmarks, the rights of women, political 
parties, the first and second periods of Russianiza- 
tion, and Finland’s position in the Russian Empire. 
The expected pictorial accompaniment, in color 
and in monotone, is not lacking. It is a timely 
book and, better still, a trustworthy one — or so it 
impresses us. 

Long ago Stevenson made it plain to a host of 
deiighted readers that -there are unexhausted and 
inexhaustible possibilities of pleasure in a small 
boat and a few accommodating rivers and canals. 
“An Inland Voyage” may have suggested to Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis Chase their recent adventure in 
“A Vagabond Voyage through Brittany” (Lip- 
pincott), an aquatic saunter from St. Malo to 
Rennes and thence to Brest, chiefly by canal, with 
two short stretches of river to complete the tour. 
Mrs. Chase is the chronicler of the voyage, and she 
adorns her tale with sixty-four views from photo- 
graphs, all interesting and some unusually pleas- 
ing. One needs only to have read Blanche Willis 
Howard’s “Guenn” to become convinced of the 
quaint attraction of Brittany; and this attraction 
loses none of its force in Mrs. Chase’s handling of 
her theme. It is a book to make one wish to dupli- 
cate the author’s experiences — when peace shall 
have settled once more over the fair face of 
France. A good map accompanying the narra- 
tive points the way for any such emulous reader. 


RECORDS OF THE Past. 


How the Concord celebrities looked to their 
fellow-townsmen is entertainingly indicated in the 
“ retrospective” portion of Mr. Allen French's 
“ Old Concord” (Little, Brown & Co.), an intelli- 
gently sympathetic treatment of a perennially 
interesting theme by a resident and lover of the 
historic town. To Hawthorne’s neighbors, we read, 
the modestly reserved author was a queer man 
who “was becoming celebrated, so people heard, 
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from his book about a scarlet letter; but he was 
so unsocial that he took to the woods when people 


eame to visit him. Did n’t he use to stand in his | 
garden at the Manse and dream, in full sight of | 
the road, instead of working? The man lived in a | 
When Emerson’s little son showed him | 
| writing. Not the rulers and the wars they waged are 
town, the dreamer actually asked what place it | 
was, though he had passed through it hundreds of | 


dream!” 
some pictures of the public square of his own 


times. The remaining chapters of the book are 


headed “Military Affairs,” “Chiefly Literary,” | 
Thirty excellent | 
drawings are supplied by Mr. Lester G. Hornby. | 
Useful as a guide, but without the guide-book’s | 


and “The Burying Grounds.” 


lack of literary charm, “ Old Concord” is a good 
book to own and, above all, to read. 


his “ New York’s Part in History” (Appleton) 
with some comparisons to prove that Massachu- 
setts and Bunker Hill and the Boston Massacre 
do not necessarily stand for bigger things than 


New York and Oriskany (where, he affirms, Bur- | 
goyne’s fate was really settled) and the so-called | 
Battle of Golden Hill (in which American patriots | 


and British soldiers came to blows nearly two 
months before the historic “ massacre” in Boston). 
Other comparisons to the advantage of New York 
appear in the preface, and furnish matter for 
more extended treatment in the body of the book. 


In a word, the memorable achievements of this | 


commonwealth in war and also in peace are ably 


and eloquently presented in seventeen stirring | 
chapters, with abundant pictorial accompaniment | 
| table array of “ authorities in English” follows. 


and eight maps. 
Puritanical Boston’s famous old theatre under 


another name (the Boston Museum and Gallery of | g 
| marriage, food and drink, city life and country 


Fine Arts) was for more than half a century a 
purveyor of innocent entertainment to good people 
who would have been shocked at the suggestion of 
going to a regular playhouse. 


hope to many cthers, Miss Kate Ryan’s “ Old 


will be a treat. Miss Ryan (we follow the lead 
of her title-page and give her the name by which 
she was known on the stage) joined the Museum 
company in 1872 and remained with it until its 
disbandment in 1893, and thus is admirably quali- 
fied to write about the old playhouse in its well- 
matured prime. It is the personally reminiscent 


character of her book that makes it so enjoyable. | 


Good stories, often amusing, as such anecdotes 
commonly are, abound; and all the old favorites 
of the famous company live once more in her 

They are also presented in photo-engrav- 
ings. Not to be able to find enjoyment in such a 
book is to be an object of pity. 

A volume of nearly five hundred closely printed 
pages is added to the “ Great Nations” series in 
evidence of the magnitude, historical if not geo- 
graphical, of that rugged corner of Great Britain 
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No stock company | 
in America has enjoyed for so long a period so | 
enviable a repute. But it was too good to last, | 
and comparatively few of the present century have | 
any personal knowledge of the Boston Museum | 
and its wholesome delights. To those few, and we | 
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known to the Romans as Britannia Secunda. 
“Wales, her Origins, Struggles, and Later His- 
tory, Institutions, and Manners” (Stokes), by 
Mr. Gilbert Stone, presents the history of this 
romantic land of the Celts in a manner agreeably 
at variance with the conventional style of history- 





made the prominent features of the narrative, but 
rather the people and their habits and institutions, 
with all that goes to make up the civilization (or 
to mark the lack of it) of a nation strongly defined 
in its distinguishing characteristics. Even more 
fully than J. R. Green in his “ History of the 
English People,” Mr. Stone enters into the details 
of daily life, manners and customs and culture, of 


| the folk about whom he writes. From the dim 


Zealous in promoting the good name and fame of | “ °Trigins” to the union with England the story of 


his beloved State, Mr. Sherman Williams prefaces | 


this gallant nation is traced, with many good 
illustrations to help out the text. 

How America impressed our French visitors in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, when 
Lafayette and other less illustrious Frenchmen ob- 
tained more than a bowing acquaintance with our 
ancestors of that period, may be agreeably learned 
from Mr. Charles H. Sherrill’s “ French Memories 
of Eighteenth-Century America” (Scribner). An 
old mahogany sofa treasured by the Sherrill fam- 
ily, a piece of furniture on which the above- 
named general is said to have sat more than once, 
started the author on his study of French memoirs 
relating to early American life and manners; and 
hence the present book. Nearly ninety names 
appear in his appended list of “ French authori- 
ties consulted and records examined,” and a respec- 


The book treats of such matters as costume, con- 
versation, cards, etiquette, dancing, courtship and 


life, education, newspapers, professions and indus- 
tries, and, in fact, a remarkably wide range of 
further subjects. Many illustrations from con- 
temporary sources are inserted. 

Wellesley’s memorable fire of last year awak- 
ened such an interest in the plucky little college 
(no longer so little, however) as had never before 
been felt. The rapid recovery from this disaster 


4 | gave evidence of Wellesley’s vigorous vitality — 
Boston Museum Days” (Little, Brown & Co.) 


the vitality of comparative youth, for the college 


_ is but forty years old. These forty years, how- 


ever, contain a wealth of notable history, a chapter 
of no little signifieance in the larger story of 
female education; and this chapter is now written 
by a Wellesley graduate, Miss Florence Converse. 
“The Story of Wellesley ” (Little, Brown & Co.) 
is embellished with graceful drawings by Mr. Nor- 
man Irving Black, which form a fit accompani- 
ment to Miss Converse’s careful narrative. But it 
is somewhat unexpected not to find in a work of 
this kind a single portrait of past president or 
beloved professor. Things, not persons — build- 
ings, not the oceupants of chairs in those buildings 
— are chosen for illustration. 

Fitting enough is it that the present revival of 
the pageant should bring us books in which the 
attempt is made to present a pictorial and, as far 
as possible, a verbal pageant of the subjects 
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treated. Dr. J. Edward Parrott’s truly gorgeous 
volume, “ The Pageant of British History ” (Sully 
& Kleinteich) is a rather conspicuous attraction 
of its sort this season. The narrative, covering the 
chief events in England’s history from the earliest 
times to the close of Queen Victoria’s reign, is in 
the simple and attractive styie of Dickens’s sim- 
ilar work for young readers; and the numerous 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Alma-Tadema, Orchardson, and Maclise. Nothing | 


short of splendid is the brilliant appearance of | 


the colored plates; the black-and-white, if not 
preferred by any large majority of readers, will 
ai least serve as a grateful relief to the eyes. A 


maker,” and the book closes with only the briefest | 


mention of his successor’s accession. 
BioGRAPHY AND MEmorRs. 
“My labor, like my life, is drawing toward a 
close. It has, from first to last, been devoted to 


one service,— to the Ministry of Beauty. That is | 


the consummate agency of civilization, and that 


should be the supreme purpose of all art.” Thus | - hs . . F : : : 
writes Mr. William Winter, our dean of dramatic | of an unflinching intensity will delight in this 


erities, our much loved poet and genial man of 
letters, in his latest volume of reminiscences, 
“Vagrant Memories” (Doran). Naturally enough, 
and very acceptably to the reader, these memories 
are almost wholly of famous players, a baker’s 
dozen of them, with a chapter on Augustin Daly, 
friend and patron of players, thrown in for good 
measure. A fine tribute to William Warren, with 
the poem that Mr. Winter wrote and recited in his 


honor on the occasion of his completing half a | 


century on the stage, opens the book; a char- 
acteristic and in every way admirable discourse 
on “The Theatre and Morality” closes it; while 


between the two stand notable personal recollec- | 


tions and anecdotes of Laura Keene, Matilda 
Heron, Lester Wallack, the Booths, Irving, and 


others, including three living representatives of | 
the stage. Though the author admits that praise | 


of the past and despondency over the present have | 


always been indulged in by men of advanced 
years, he believes this present day of ours pecu- 
liarly and exceptionally bad in many respects, and 
especially in things theatrical—as if the same 


lament had not been raised ever since the first | 


theatre was built. But he regards the evil as a 
passing aberration only, and optimistically looks 
for better things in the future, which the typical 
eroaker never does. Therefore his pages are to be 
heartily commended as almost equally cheering 
and entertaining; they register the gold days, not 
the gray, of the writer. The usual rich accom- 
paniment of illustrations, chiefly portraits, is to 
be pee in this welcome addition to Mr. Winter’s 
Wo 


Unsparingly, withholding no sordid or distress- 


ing detail, Maxim Gorky (his real name is Alexei | 
Maximovitch Peshkof) tells the story of his early | 


years in “ My Childhood” (Century Co.), and at 


the outset he defends his pitiless realism by say- | 
ing: “But truth is stronger than pity, and | 
| keen perceptions and an eager desire to see as 


besides, I am writing not about myself but about 
that narrow, stifling environment of unpleasant 


impressions in which lived — aye, and to this day 
lives— the average Russian of this class.” It is, 
however, about himself primarily that he writes, 


| and he does so with astonishing frankness and 


with the vivid force of a born artist in narration. 
Revolting, though fascinating, many of his pages 
must in truth be styled. The following is a de- 


| seription of the writer’s school costume: “I went 
pictures are from famous artists, such as Turner, | 


thither in mother’s shoes, with a coat made out of 
a bodice belonging to grandmother, a yellow shirt, 
and trousers which had been lengthened. My 
attire immediately became an object of ridicule, 
and for the yellow shirt I received ‘The ace of 


| diamonds.’” His great pity and tenderness for 
seant two pages is devoted to “ Edward the Peace- | 


all suffering, and a sense of fellowship with the 
sufferers, were first awakened by a cruel flogging 
from his inhuman grandfather. The reminiscences 
end with the death of the writer’s mother and 
his own going forth into the world. The transla- 
tion, a vigorous performance, is from an unnamed 
hand, and an unnamed artist supplies illustrations. 
Facing the title-page is a portrait of the author, 
from a photograph. All who like Russian realism 


book. 

“Court Life from Within” (Dodd) is made up 
of the chapters of bright and informal chat about 
royal and imperial personages and their surround- 
ings that have in the last two years entertained 
many magazine readers and inspired them with a 
decided liking for the frankly democratic royal 
writer, the Infanta Eulalia of Spain. That a 
member of the Bourbon and Hapsburg families, 
and one reared amid the strict formalities of the 
Spanish court, should display such an understand- 
ing and appreciation of democratic ideals and cus- 
toms, is something not to be passed over without 
remark even in the hastiest reading of her book. 
Again and again she holds up to good-natured 
ridicule the inane pomposities of court life, and 
in the heaven-anointed German Kaiser especially 
she finds food for her fun-making. His belief in 
his divine right as sovereign, and his very con- 
spicuous “ religiosity ” evoke her caustic comment, 
if one may apply so strong an adjective to her 
gracious and graceful manner of expression. The 
book is ornately bound and well illustrated. 

The Princess Lazarovich Hrebelianovich — 
known before her marriage to the Serbian states- 
man above-named as Miss Eleanor Calhoun — is 
not only the grand-niece of a famous man (John 
C. Calhoun) but also famous in her own right. 
Both London and Paris applauded and féted her 
as an actress when she left her native California 
and devoted her talents to the stage, chiefly in 
Shakespearean parts and with Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, Mounet-Sully, and Coquelin. 
From the rich store of reminiscences that she has 
put into writing, and of which some foretaste has 
already been vouchsafed to the reading public, 
selected chapters now appear in book form under 
the title, “ Pleasures and Palaces” (Century Co.), 
giving her memories of European society as she 
eame to know it as a young American actress with 


much as possible of the great world. Representa- 
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tives of royalty and nobility, of authorship and 
art, of statesmanship and diplomacy, crowd her 
pages, which seem to contain not a dull para- 
graph or line. A notable chapter describes the 
writer’s planning and execution of “ the first for- 
rest production,” as she calls it, of “As You Like 
It,” in Coombe Wood Grove, Surrey. Many pho- 
tographs and drawings, the latter by Mr. John 
Wolcott Adams, adorn the book. 

After the death of the Rev. Laurence Henry 
Schwab, who was to have been the authorized 
biographer of the late Bishop Potter, the task 
was entrusted to Dean Hodges, of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge; and with Mr. 
Schwab’s accumulated material to help him, and 
his own peculiar fitness for the work, it was a 
virtual certainty that he would produce a worthy 
memorial of Dr. Potter and a notable piece of 
biographical writing. In the case of one whose 
energies were so unreservedly devoted to the 


church as were Henry Codman Potter’s, the biog- | 
rapher’s labors must concern themselves largely | 


with the history of the church as interwoven with 
the professional activities of the man. Thus we 
have in Dean Hodges’s book not so much a per- 
sonal portrait as a chapter from the annals of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, though it is a chap- 
ter in which the personality of Bishop Potter 
stands conspicuously forth. In his record of 


biographical details—a record not supremely | 
important, it is true—the writer might have | 


shown more scrupulous accuracy. For instance, 
on his second page he makes Alonzo Potter 
(father of the subject of his book) marry Sarah 
Maria Nott in 1823; and on page ten he places 
this marriage in 1824. Portraits accompany the 
text, and an index is appended. The book is 
entitled “Henry Codman Potter, Seventh Bishop 
of New York,” and it is published by the Mac- 
millan Co. 

The frail objects of royalty’s errant affections 
have a strong attraction for Mr. H. Noel Williams, 


who this season gives us some readable chapters on | 


those court beauties of the Restoration, Nell Gwyn, 
Louise de Kérouaille, and Hortense Mancini — 
“Rival Sultanas,” as the book’s title designates 
them. The Merry Monarch’s fair favorites played 


so conspicuous a part in the social and political | 
life of their period as to invest them with a‘his- | 


toric importance not always possessed by king’s 
mistresses. Hence the ease with which Mr. Wil- 
liams spins out his tale to the extent of nearly 


four hundred pages. Ten of Sir Peter Lely’s | 
sleekly graceful productions in portraiture, with | 
fifteen similar works of art by Sir Godfrey Kneller 


and others, have been made use of in illustrating 
the book, which is offered to the American public 
by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The romance and tragedy of Camille Desmou- 


lins’s life and death, and the heroic bearing with | 
which his young wife followed her adored husband | 


to the guillotine, are the subject of Miss Violet 


Methley’s “ Camille Desmoulins” (Dutton), a sub- | 


stantial octavo divided into four parts bearing the 
somewhat fanciful headings, “The North Wind,” 


“The West Wind,” “The East Wind,” and “The | 
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South Wind.” The abundance of French memoirs 
and other published material relating to the event- 
ful period of Desmoulins’s public activity makes 
it no difficult undertaking to produce a readable 
account of the man, and authentic portraits of him 
by contemporary artists are not wanting for the 
suitable illustration of such a book. In its appeal 
to the reader’s sympathies this biography is skil- 


| fully written; it certainly catches and holds the 


attention. David’s painting of the young revolu- 
tionist, with his wife and infant boy, is reproduced 
in the frontispiece, and four other portraits of 
the man follow in the body of the book. Bibliog- 
raphy and index are added. 


MIscELLANEOUS Hotmay Books. 


Symptomatic of the western world’s increasing 
interest in the Japanese stage, as well as in other 
manifestations of Japanese culture, is the appear- 
ance of a collection of condensed epic dramas of 
that island kingdom, edited and translated by 
Professor Asataro Miyamori, revised by Professor 
Stanley Hughes, and furnished with a commen- 
datory foreword by the British Ambassador at 


| Tokio. “Tales from Old Japanese Dramas” 


(Putnam) contains eight masterpieces in English 
dress, necessarily much shortened — for the play 
in Japan is an all-day performance — and wisely 


| turned into narrative style, with division into 


chapters instead of acts and scenes. To “the 
Shakespeare of Japan,” Chikamatsu Monzayemon, 
is accorded the place of honor, at the end of the 
volume, while seven lesser lights precede him. 
Thirty pages of historical introduction prepare 
the way for the “ tales,” and a profusion of stage 
seenes and characters is presented in illustrations 
from photographs. The male actor in female 
impersonation is notably present in these pictures, 
as actresses are not yet much more numerous in 


| Japan than they were in ancient Greece. The 


English rendering throughout is highly creditable 
to the translator. 

In compendious form and in a style of narra- 
tion suited to its subject, the heroic exploits of 
the Antarctic explorer, Captain Seott, of glorious 
memory, are “retold” by Mr. Charles Turley in 
a well-illustrated volume entitled “The Voyages 
of Captain Seott” (Dodd). As is indicated on 
the title-page, free use has been made of “The 
Voyage of the ‘Diseovery’” and “Scott’s Last 
Expedition,” indispensable authorities to any later 
chronicler of the great adventures to which this 
intrepid explorer and true hero gave the best of 
his energies and, finally, his very life. Sir James 
M. Barrie, from his intimate acquaintance with 
Scott, contributes an introductory sketch of the 


| man, showing him to have possessed a nobility of 
character and a heroism in the wear and tear 


of every-day life unsuspected by many a reader of 
his more conspicuous and dramatic achievements. 
Pathetic in the extreme are those last pen 
words of Scott’s to the world he was leaving, and 
the publishers have done well to insert a facsimile 
reproduction of that page from his diary. A good 
map is added. Four reproductions of water-color 
drawings are among the illustrations. 
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peasant, 
Vouk Stephanovitch-Karadgitch, “the father of 


modern Serbian literature,’ Mr. Woislav M. 
Petrovitch has selected the specimens of folk-lore 
contained in his stout volume of “ Hero Tales and 
Legends of the Serbians” (Stokes). He is at 
present an attaché to the Serbian Legation in 
London, and shows an excellent command of our 
language. A former Serbian Minister to England, 
Mr. Chedo Miyatovich, supplies a preface of no 
perfunctory nature; and Mr. William Sewell and 
Mr. Gilbert James enliven the book with colored 
illustrations in apparent harmony with the primi- 
tive legends that they accompany. The inevitable 
and always interesting merging of early pagan in 
later Christian myth and tradition is found here 
as in the folk-lore of other European countries. 
For example: “Our pagan ancestors used to 
sacrifice a pig to their Sun-god, and in our day 
there is not a single house throughout Serbia in 
which ‘roast pork’ is not served on Christmas 
Day as a matter of course.” Three Serbian bal- 
lads, in Sir John Bowring’s version, to which is 
accorded high praise, help to give variety to the 
book, which of course has just now an obvious 
timeliness in addition to its other merits. 

Mrs. T. P. O’Connor does not go so far as to 


dogs has led her to prefer dogs, but she does open 
her book of dog stories— which she calls “ Dog 
Stars: Three Luminaries in the Dog World” 
(Doran}— by quoting Mr. Yeats’s lines on the one 
man who loves “the pilgrim soul” in a woman, 
and adding that “there is more than one woman 
—even a beautiful woman — who has never found 
the man to love the pilgrim soul in her; and, 
efter passionate protestations and broken vows, 
old, disillusioned, sad, and deserted, she has re- 
gained faith in love and fidelity through the devo- 
tion of a— dog.” The three canine heroes of her 
book are most interesting and lovable creatures, 
and they could not have had a more sympathetic 


biographer. The artist, too, Mr. Will Rannells, | 


seems fairly to have been inspired in his excellent | 


colored portraits of these intelligent animals. 
Without pretence to greatness as literature, the 
book is one of the very best of its kind. 

Together with the little, amusing, affectionate 
bickerings of intimate domesticity, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Woodbridge Morris (whose pen-name omits the 
last element) gives us, in “More Jonathan Papers” 
(Houghton), some further acceptable chapters of 
outdoor life and outdoor recreation such as made 
her “ Jonathan Papers” so breezy and refreshing 
to the reader. In this second volume are depicted 
the joys of amateur maple-sugar-making, the 
pleasures of gardening, the quiet delights of eve- 
nings on the farm, which did not always prove to 
be so quiet as expected, the satisfactions of row- 
ing and fishing, and other kindred matters; and 
through it all it is the engaging manner and per- 
sonality of the chronicler that makes the unpreten- 
tious history so peculiarly enjoyable. Jonathan is 
made to exhibit himself not always to his best 


advantage, but as he thereby contributes no little | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





to the general enjoyment he will doubtless forgive 
the mistress of the exhibition. 

The story of the Bible, how it came to be writ- 
ten and something about its subsequent history 
and the part it has played in the progress of the 
world, has an interest that with many readers 
exceeds that of the scriptures themselves. Mr. 
Harold B. Hunting tells once more “ The Story 
of Our Bible” (Scribner) and “how it grew to 
be what it is,” in a richly illustrated volume of 
nearly three hundred pages. Rather oddly he 
begins with the New Testament, because, as he 
explains, “ it is easier to understand the conditions 
in which the New Testament arose, for the very 
reason that they are more like those of modern 
life.” His attitude toward modern Bible inter- 
pretation is indicated by his concluding remarks, 
among which he says: “On the other hand, many 
more accepted these new ideas, and suddenly dis- 
covered that to them the value of the Bible had 
been extraordinarily increased. . . They have seen 
that it is no less a divine book for being so thor- 
oughly human.” It is this human interest that 
especially appeals to the reader in Mr. Hunting’s 
pages. 

Animal stories, told with a sufficiently tight 
curb on the imagination, are likely to be both 


- - | pleasant and profitable reading, provided always 
say that a long acquaintance with both men and | 


the narrator knows his subject and has a good 
command of language. These prerequisites are 
not wanting in Mr. John Coulson Tregarthen, who 
also knows his Cornwall and its human types as 
well as the beasts of the field that play the chief 
part in his companion volumes, “The Story of a 
Hare” and “The Life Story of an Otter” 
(Hearst). The camera has been adroitly handled 
to supply pictures of the hare and otter in their 
native haunts, and one of the volumes contains a 


| “sketch-map of the scene of the story” from the 


author’s own hand — a bit of Cornwall to increase 
the verisimilitude of these Cornish animal tales. 
The books are welcome additions to an unfailingly 
popular branch of literature. 

Short stories, little tales or fables, so compressed 
sometimes as to be little more than epigrams, are 
peculiarly popular in Russia, where the long novel 
is no great favorite. Of these bits of sprightly 
fiction Fedor Sologub is a most successful and 
prolific writer, and he has so commended himself 
by his work to Mr. Stephen Graham that the lat- 
ter and his wife have collected, chiefly from Rus- 
sian newspapers, a score and a half (less one) of 
his best pieces and translated them under the title, 
“The Sweet-Scented Name, and Other Fairy 
Tales, Fables, and Stories” (Putnam). Ranging 
from half a page to thirty-three pages in length, 
these selections are very different from our con- 
ception of the short-story masterpiece as written 
by a Poe or a Maupassant or an “0. Henry,” but 
they are all novel and hence of considerable inter- 
est. Mr. Graham’s name is a sufficient voucher 
for the faithfulness of the translation. 

“ My Growing Garden” (Macmillan) has rather 
unusual individuality. The pleasures of amateur 
horticulture have seldom been so alluringly de- 
picted as by Mr. J. Horace McFarland in this 
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chatty and familiar record of his own experience | 
on a modest urban, or perhaps we should say | 
suburban, estate at Harrisburg, Pa. It is a natu- | 


ral growth, this book of his, rather than a product 
of cold caleulation. 
“but my family have lived it with me, and the 


print-shop which bears my name and enjoys my | 
garden has made of the book much more than a | 


perfunctory item of work. The publishers, too, 
have let down the bars, so that in a very special 
sense the book has been lived, written, designed, 


illustrated, printed, and bound as the work of one | 
Many pictures, four | 


man and those about him.” 
in color and thirty-two in sepia, accompany the 
reading matter. 

Mr. FitzRoy Carrington, who has several times 
acquitted himself with credit in similar tasks of 
poetic taste and selection, compiles this year a 
small anthology which he calls “ The Quiet Hour” 
(Houghton), embracing choice bits of verse from 
English poets of the sixteenth and following cen- 
turies. These selections are grouped under the 
headings, Cradle Songs, Infaney, Childhood, Night, 
Sleep, Charms, and Dirges. An apt and graceful 
dedicatory sonnet to his wife proves the compiler 
to be a poet as well as a lover of poets. Eight 
portraits are scattered through the book, which in 
every aspect is a tasteful little production. 

This year’s pictorial re-interpretation of “A 
Christmas Carol” comes from the skilful hand of 
Mr. Arthur Rackham. Twelve colored and eight- 
een uncolored drawings enliven the immortal tale. 
Master of the whimsical and grotesque, of the 
humorous, and of that which makes a direct 
appeal to the human nature in us all, the artist 
has done his work well; and printer and binder 
have seconded his efforts. The book is brought 
out in this country by the J. B. Lippineott Co. 

Sound doctrine, expressed in homely terms, with 
a jingle to them, will be found in Mr. Walt 
Mason’s “Horse Sense” (McClurg), an enter- 
taining collection of his popular pieces of rhymed 
prose. The whimsical regret that “there’ll never 
be such days as those when people wore no under- 
clothes” recalls, by its faulty rhyme, the Words- 
worth couplet introducing the Blind Highland 
Boy’s nautical adventures on Loch Leven in “a 
household Tub, like one of those which women use 
to wash their clothes.” But it should be added 
that the poet, “in deference to the opinion of a 
Friend,” afterward substituted a turtle-shell for 
the tub. To have reminded one of Wordsworth is 
no despicable achievement. The frontispiece shows 
“the author as ‘ Zim’ sees him.” 

Mr. Ralph Henry Barbour’s annual contribu- 
tion to the season’s fiction is this year entitled 
“Heart’s Content” (Lippincott), being, as the 
name indicates, a love story with a happy ending 
— altogether a cheery little romance for Christ- 
mas or any other festive day. The hero, Allan 
Shortland, asks the heroine, Beryl Vernon, whom 
he has resolved to win, for congratulations on his 
approaching marriage before securing her con- 
sent to play a leading part in that ceremony. Of 
bright dialogue and clever invention there is no 
lack. Colored pictures and marginal sketches of 


“T have written it,” he says, | 


a decorative character abound. It should be added 
that the story is not unknown to magazine-readers 
under the title, “The Happy Man,” but that faet 
is rather in its favor than otherwise. 


Advocates of woman suffrage, just now perhaps 
a little down-hearted from their recent setback at 
the polls, will find in Mr. Orison Swett Marden’s 
“Woman and Home” (Crowell) a source of con- 
solation and encouragement. He is an enthusiastic 
admirer of the “new woman” and a vigorous 
defender of her rights. His chapters discuss 
woman’s opportunities and responsibilities, her 
education, her home, woman as voter and as wife, 
the divorce question, and many other topics of 
interest to women, and indeed to readers of both 
sexes. “ Woman has never taken a step forward,” 
he believes, “that has not benefited the whole 
human race. Everything she has touched she has 
improved, elevated, purified.” This latest product 
of the writer’s pen is likely to be hailed by many 
readers as one of his best utterances. 

Mrs. Florence Hobart Perin regrets that “ fam- 
ily devotions have largely gone out of fashion,” 
but derives some consolation from the thought that 
“families do still come together at the breakfast 
table whether they live in country, village, or city,” 
and believes that “a pause of three minutes 
before starting the work of the day will give the 
spiritual uplift which will enable us to do better 
work and fight a braver battle ” — provided this 
pause be put to the right use. “Sunlit Days,” a 
collection of passages of verse and of prayer 
selected by her, furnishes the material ‘for thus 
wisely filling the three minutes each morning. A 
page is given to every day in the year, and the 
writers quoted range from the famous to the 
obseure. Good taste is shown by the compiler, 
whose two previous similar works have, she an- 
nounces in her preface, begotten a widespread 
desire for a third. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

“The Shadow on the Dial” (Abingdon Press), 
by Mr. Orton H. Carmichael, is a book of mystical 
musings — if one may attempt a brief characteri- 
zation of it—strung together on the thread of 
Vera Meldrum’s life and death and personality. 
Devotion and nature-study and philosophy and 
poetry mingle throughout the successive chapters, 
while some notably clean-cut and beautiful half- 
tones from the great book of nature, as spread 
open at “Elmwood” in western New York, help 
in no small measure to emphasize the meaning of 
the reading matter. 

A new and enlarged edition of Mr. J. Walker 
MeSpadden’s “Opera Synopses” (Crowell) makes 
ite appearance. Since its first issue, four years 
ago, there have been presented in this country 4 
sufficient number of new operas and revivals of 
old ones to justify this extended reissue, which 
includes twenty-four operas not found in the ear- 
lier work, and among them the ten-thousand-dollar 
prize production brought out at ‘the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1911-12. Thus, although of about 
the same size and general plan as the familiar 
work by Mr. George P. Upton in the same field, 
this later handbook has the advantage of being 


more nearly up to date. 
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THE SEASON’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The following is a list of all children’s books 
published during the present season and received 
at the office of Tue Draw up to the time of going 
to press with this issue. It is believed that this 
classified list will commend itself to intending pur- 
chasers as a convenient guide to the juvenile books 
for the Holiday season of 1915. 








Stories of Travel and Adventure. 


In Camp ON Bass ISLAND: What Happened to Four 
Classmates on the St. Lawrence. By Paul G. Tom- 
linson. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 


CuatneD LIGHTNING. By Ralph Graham Taber. The 
heroes are telegraphers in Mexico. Illustrated. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

THe Fur Tram ADVENTURERS: A Tale of Northern 
Canada. By Dillon Wallace. Illustrated. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.25 net. 

An Army Boy IN ALASKA. By Captain C. E. Kil- 
bourne, U. S. A. Illustrated. Penn Publishing Co. 
$1.25 net. 

SmucGiERs’ ISLAND and the Devil Fires of San Moros. 
By Clarissa A. Kneeland. Illustrated. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

PARTNERS OF THE Forest Trait: A Story of the 
Great North Woods. By C. H. Claudy. Illustrated. 
Rebert M. McBride & Co. $1.25 net. 

CLEARING THE Seas: or, The Last of the Warships. 
By Donal Hamilton Haines. Illustrated. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25 net. 

Two AMERICAN Boys IN THE Wark Zone. By L. 
Worthington Green. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1. net. 

TRENCH-MATES IN FRANCE: Adventures of Two Boys 
in the Great War. By J. 8S. Zerbe. Illustrated. 
Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 

Tue Last Dircu: A Story of the Panama Canal. 


| 
| 
| 


By J. Raymond Elderdice. Illustrated. Rand, Me- | 


Nally & Co. $1. net. 


In tHE Great Witp NortH: Adventures with In- 
dians, By D. Lange. Illustrated. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1. net. 


Stories of Past Times. 

PRisoNERS OF Wak: A Story of the Civil War. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. [Iilustrated. 
Mifflin Co. $1.35 net. 

A Map or ’76. By Alden A. Knipe and Emilie B. 
Knipe. The heroine is a patriotic little girl of 


the Revolution. Illustrated. Macmillan Co. $1.25 
net. 


Boys’ Stories of Many Sorts. 


DEAL Woops. By Latta Griswold. Illustrated. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.35 net. 

Tue Boy witH THE U. 8. Lire-Savers. By Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler. Illustrated. Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co. $1.50 net. 

DANFORTH PLAYS THE GAME. By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. Illustrated in color. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Sanpsy’s Pat. By Gardner Hunting. Illustrated. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. 

Dave Porter AT BEAR CAMP; or, The Wild Man of 
Mirror Lake. By Edward Stratemeyer. Illustrated. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25 net. 

Mark Tipp In Business. By Clarence B. Kelland. 
Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 

Bos Hunt, SENIon CAMPER. By George W. Orton, 
Ph.D. [Illustrated in color. George W. Jacobs & 
Co. $1. net. 

His Bie Brorner: A Story of the Struggles and 
Triumphs of a Little “Son of Liberty.” By Lewis 
and Mary Theiss. Illustrated. W. A. Wilde Co. 
$1. net. 

Jack Srraw, LicutTHouse Bumper. By Irving 
Crump. Illustrated. Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$1. net. 

THE THREE Gays. By Ethel C. Brown. Lilustrated. 
Penn Publishing Co. 80 cts. net. 

LETTERS FROM BROTHER BILL, ’VaRsity Sus. By 
Walter Kellogg Towers. Illustrated. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 50 cts. net. 

OLIVER AND THE CRYING CHIP. By Nancy Miles Du- 
rant. Illustrated. Sherman, French & Co. $1. net. 

Arto. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cob. Llustrated. 
Boston: The Riverdale Press. $1. net. 

Tuat Orrice Boy. By Francis J. Finn, 8.J. With 
frontispiece. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
85 cts. net. 

Sure Pop anp THE Sarety Scouts. By Roy Ruther- 
ford Bailey. Illustrated. World Book Co. 


Girls’ Stories of Many Sorts. 


Nancy Lee’s Lookout. By Margaret Warde, author 
of the “Betty Wales” books. Illustrated. Penn 
Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 


| HELEN AND THE FirrH Cousins. By Beth Bradford 


Houghton | 


Kisineron Town. By Abbie Farwell Brown. Merry | 


tales of olden times told to fierce Red Rex of Kising- Lewes Seteats O By Elia W. Peattie, Ilus 


ton Town. [Illustrated in color, ete. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Pec 0’ tHE Ring; or, A Maid of Denewood. By 
Emilie B. and Alden A. Knipe. Illustrated. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.25 net. 

A Lirrte Mar oF NaRRaGANSETT Bay. By Alice T. 
Curtiss. Tells about a brave little girl of Revolu- 
tionary Days. [Illustrated. Penn Publishing Co. 
80 ets. net. 

Tas Wurre Captive: A Tale of the Pontiac War. 

By R. Clyde Ford. TIlustrated in color, ete. Rand, 

MeNally & Co. $1. net. 


| Potty Comes TO WoopsBINE. By George Ethelbert: 
| Walsh. Illustrated. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.. 


Gilchrist. Illustrated. Penn Publishing Co. $1.25. 


THe BoarpEeD-Up House. By Augusta Huiell Sea- 
man. Illustrated. Century Co. $1.25 net. 


| Jane Sruart at Rivercrorr. By Grace M. Remick. 


Illustrated. Penn Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 


Betu’s Op Home. By Marion Ames Taggart. A 
sequel to “Beth’s Wonder Winter.” Illustrated. 
W. A. Wilde Co. $1.25 net. 


trated. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 


GREENACRE GIRLS. By Izola L. Forrester. The expe- 
riences of four city girls in an old farm house. 
Illustrated. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25 net. 


$1. net. 
JEAN CABOT AT THE HOUSE WITH THE BLUE SHUTTERS.. 


By Gertrude F, Seott. The concluding volume of* 
the “Jean Cabot Books.” Illustrated. Lothrop,, 


Lee & Shepard Co. $1. net. 
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Tue Camp Fire Gris or Brigutwoop: How They 
Kindled Their Fire and Kept It at. ar Amy 
E. Blanchard. Illustrated. W. A. Wilde Co. 
$1. net. 

Lucite THE TorcH Bearer. By Elizabeth M. Duf- 
field. [Illustrated in color. Sully & Kleinteich. 
$1. net. 


Dorotay Dainty aT Crestvititz. By Amy Brooks. 
Illustrated. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. Co. $1. net. 
Beto ANNE Herse.r. By Pemberton Ginther. Ilus- 

trated. Penn Publishing Co. $1. net. 


A Rea CrnperELLa. By Nina Rhoades. Illustrated. | 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1. net. 


Faith PALMER IN WaSHINGTON. By Lazelle Thayer | 


Wooley. Illustrated. Penn Publishing Co. $1. net. 


History and Biography. 


THe Book oF THE THIN Rep Line: True Stories of 
Fighting. By Sir Henry Newhbolt; illustrated in 
color, ete., by Stanley L. Wood. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. $1.50 net. 

Ten Great ApvenTuRERS: Tales of Explorers and 
Seamen. By Kate Dickinson Sweetser. Illustrated. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net. 

Srorizs rromM GerMaN History from Ancient Times 
to the Year 1648. By Florence Aston. Illustrated 
in color, ete. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 


In Victorian Times: Short Character Studies of the 
Great Figures of the Period. By Edith L. Elias. 
With portraits. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net. 


Tue Cuitp’s Book oF AMERICAN BiograPHy. By 
Mary Stoyell Stimpson. Illustrated. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1. net. 

Youne Herozs or THE AMERICAN Navy. By Com. 
Thomas D. Parker, U. 8. N. Illustrated. W. A. 
Wilde Co. $1. net. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson. By Amy Cruse. “ Heroes 
of All Times Series.” (Illustrated in color, ete. 
F. A. Stokes Co. 75 cts. net. 


Heroic Dezps oF AMERICAN SatLors. By Albert F. 
Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. [lustrated. Little, 
Brown & Co. 70 cts. net. 

Tue Srory or Youne Gorge WasHINeToN. By 
Wayne Whipple. Illustrated in color, ete. Phila- 
delphia: Henry Altemus Co. 

Trus Srories or Great Americans. New volumes: 
William Penn, by Rupert 8S. Holland; 

in, by E. Lawrence Dudley; Davy Crockett, 


by William C. Sprague; Christopher Columbus, by 


Mildred Stapley. Each illustrated. Macmillan Co. 
Per volume, 50 cts. net. 


Nature and Out-Door Life. 


Tue CuHILpRen’s Boox or Bimps. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. Illustrated in color, ete. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2. net. 


Tue Lirriz Fotxs or ANIMAL LanpD. Photographed 
and described y Se Whittier Frees. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard $1.50 net. 

Tue Appz Tree Spritz: The Story of the Apple 
Tree. By Margaret W. Morley. Illustrated. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.10 net. 


Morusr West Winp “ Way” Storms. By Thornton | 
Little, Brown & | 
| Tue Mexican Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illus 


W. Burgess. Illustrated in color. 
Co. $1. net. 


ToMMY AND THE WisHING-Stong. By Thornton W. 


Burgess. Tells how a boy discovered many curious | 
about the little brothers of the wild. Ilus- | 


trated. Century Co. $1. net. 








Bor Scours oF THE Witpcat Parrot. B 
Prichard Eaton. Illustrated. W. A. 
$1. net. 

How I Tamep tHe Witp Squimrets: With the Story 
of Bunty and Fritz. By Eleanor Tyrreil. Ilus- 
trated in color, ete. Sully & Kleinteich. $1. net. 

NANNIE AND BILE Waerai.: The Goat Children. 
By Howard R. Garis. (Illustrated in color. R. F. 
Fenno & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Beptime Story-Booxs. By Thornton W. Burgess. 
New volumes: The Adventures of Chatterer, the 
Red Squirrel; The Adventures of Sammy Jay. Each 
illustrated. Little, Brown & Co. Per volume, 
50 cts. net. 


THe ADVENTURES OF MOLLIE, WADDY, AND Tony: 
True Stories about Three Elephants. By Paul 
Waitt. Illustrated. Little, foews & Co. 50 cts. net. 


Walter 
ilde Co, 


Old Favorites in New Form. 


LittLe WoMEN. By Louisa M. Alcott; illustrated in 
color by Jessie Willcox Smith. Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

THe Warer-Basies. B 
trated in color, ete., by 
ton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates. By Mary 
Mapes Dodge; illustrated in color by Gomme Whar- 
ton Edwards. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Farry Tates Every Caitp SHOULD Know. Edited by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie; illustrated in color and 
decorated by Mary Hamilton Frye. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2. net. 

TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Stevenson; illus 
trated by Louis Rhead. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50 net. 

Grm«m’s Famy Taes. Illustrated in color, ete., by 
George Soper; a by Ernest Beeson. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.50 net. 

Famy TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NicHTs. Edited and 
arranged by E. Dixon; illustrated by John D. 
Batten. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25 net. 

STorRIES FROM THE EARTHLY PaRaDISE. B 
Morris; retold in prose by C. 8. Evans. [Illustrated 
in color, ete. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50 net. 

Treasure Istanp. By Robert Louis Stevenson; illus- 
trated in color by Milo Winter. Rand, McNally & 
Co. $1.35 net. 

Hans BRINKER; 
Mapes Dodge. Dlustrated in eolor. 
teich. 


Children of Other Lands and Races. 


Charles Kingsley;  illus- 
- Heath Robinson. Hough- 


William 


or, The Silver Skates. By Mary 
Sully & Kilein- 


| ‘Tae Wurre Caravan: Adventures of an 


English 
Boy. By W. E. Cule. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 
Tue Kine or THE Fiyine Stepee: In the Land of the 
Reindeer. By Clarence Hawkes. Illustrated. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 
Katainka: The Story of a Russian Child. By = 
Eggleston iastented Sn ester, ot. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 


LrrrLe Prerre aNp Bie Peres. By Ruth Ogden. 
story of a big American . and a little een 
boy in the French Alps. ted. F. A. Stokes 
Co. $1.35 net. 


trated. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

Tue Rep Arrow: An Indian Tale. By Elmer Bus 
sell Gregor. (lustrated. Harper & Brothers 
$1. net. 
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Tue Granp DucHEss BENEDICTA: School Life in the 
English Convent of All Saints. By A. E. Burns. 
Illustrated in color, ete. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
$1. net. 


In the Realm of Work and Play. 

HomsE-Mape Toys For GIRLS AND Boys. By A. Neely 
Hall. Illustrated. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.25 net. 

THe AMATEUR CARPENTER. By A. Hyatt Verrill. 
Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 net. 

Tue Fun or Cooxine. By Caroline French Benton. 
Illustrated. Century Co. $1.20 net. 

Tue Boy CoLLector’s HanpBook. By A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill. Illustrated. Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.50 net. 

LANTERN MakinG. By H. A. Rankin. Illustrated in 
color, ete. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 


Scissors Stories; or, Picture Cutting for Little | 
People. By J. E. Tolson. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton | 


& Co. $1. net. 
THe Youne Wueat Scout: Being the Story of the 


Growth, Harvesting, and Distribution of the Great | 


Wheat Crop of the United States. By Hugh C. Weir. 
Illustrated. W. A. Wilde Co. $1. net. 


Tue Story or LeaTHER. By Sara Ware Bassett. | 


Illustrated. Penn Publishing Co. 75 cts. net. 


Wen Moruer Lets Us Make Canny. By Elizabeth 
DuBois Bache and Louise Franklin Bache. TIlus- 
trated. Moffat, Yard & Co. 75 cts. net. 


Poems and Plays. 
Home Book or VERSE FoR YouNG Foiks. Compiled 


by Burton E. Stevenson; illustrated in color, etc., | 


by Willy Poginy. Henry Holt & Co. $2. net. 

Curistmas CANDLES. By Elsie Hobart Carter. Christ- 
mas plays for boys and girls. Illustrated. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 

CHRISTMAS PLAYS FoR CHILDREN. By May Pember- 
ton; music and illustrations by Rupert Godfrey 
Lee. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1. net. 

THE Goop SAMARITAN, and Other Bible Stories Drama- 
tized. By Edna Earle Cole. Illustrated. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $1. net. 

LirtLe Fo.ks’ CHRISTMAS STORIES AND Plays. Edited 
by Ada M. Skinner. With frontispiece in color. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 75 cts. net. 

THE GoLpEN SramrcasE. Poems and Verses for Chil- 
drev. Chosen by Louey Chisholm; illustrated in 
color by M. Dibdin Spooner. Cheaper edition. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Wuen I Was Littiz: Poems. By Ethel M. Kelley. 
Illustrated in color. Rand, MeNally & Co. 
75 cts. net. 

THe Puppet Princess; or, The Heart that Squeaked: 
A Christmas Play. By Augusta Stevenson. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. Paper, 50 cts. net. 

Tue Pic BrorHer Piay-Boox. By Laura E. Rich- 
ards. Favorite fables for acting. (Illustrated. 
Little, Brown & Co. 50 cts. net. 


Pictures, Stories, and Verses for the 
Little Tots. 

Wen Curistmas Comes Arounp: Stories and 
Sketches of Children. By Priscilla Underwood; 
illustrated in color by Jessie Willeox Smith. Duffield 
&Co. $1.35 net. 

Tae Toy Saorp Boox. By Ada V. Harris and Lillian 


M. Waldo. Illustrated in color. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $1.25 net. 





JOLLY JAUNTS WITH Jim through the Fireplace. By 
Charles Hanson Towne; illustrated in color, ete., 
by H. Devitt Welsh. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 
net. 

PRINCESS GOLDENHAIR AND THE WONDERFUL FLOWER. 
By Flora Spiegelberg; illustrated by Milo Winter. 
Rand, McNally & Co. $1.25 net. 

THE Wonvrer Hi; or, The Marvelous Rescue of 
Prince Iota. By Albert Neely Hall. Illustrated in 
color, etc. Rand, McNally & Co. $1.20 net. 

Tue Dot Circus. By Clifford L. Sherman. To repro- 
duce the pictures and complete the verses connect 
the numbered dots. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin 

| Co. $1, net. 


MaMMa’s ANGEL CHILD IN ToYLAND. By Marie 





Christine Sadler; illustrated in color, ete., by M. T. 

(“Penny”) Ross. Rand, McNally & Co. $1. net. 

| THe Prxie In THE Hovse. By Laura Rountree Smith; 

illustrated in color by Clara Powers Wilson. A. C. 

McClurg & Co. $1. net. 

| Wuo’s Wo IN THE Lanp or Nop. By Sarah Sander- 
son Vanderbilt. Ilustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1. net. 

THE StraNce Strory oF Mr. Doc anp Mr. Bear. By 
Mabel Fuller Blodgett; illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 
man. Century Co. $1. net. 

Fiower Farrres. By Clara Ingram Judson. Rand, 
MeNally & Co. $1. net. 

Str. More Russian Picture TaLes. By Valery Car- 
rick; translated by Nevill Forbes. Ilustrated. 

| Longmans, Green, & Co. $1. net. 

| SAALFIELD’s ANNUAL. Stories, pictures and verses for 
little tots by many writers. rated in color, etc. 
Akron, Ohio: Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 

LIcKLE TICKLE. By Jean Lang. Illustrated in color, 
ete. Sully & Kleinteich. $1. net. 

THE ByLow Bunnigs. Bedtime Rhymes. By Grace 
May North. Illustrated in color, ete. R. F. Fenno 
& Co. 75 cts. net. 

LORAINE AND THE LITTLE PEoPLE. By Elizabeth Gor- 
don; illustrated in color, ete., by M. T. (“Penny”) 
Ross. Rand, McNally & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Surprise Isuanp. By James H. Kennedy. Iilus- 
trated. Harper & Brothers. 50 cts. net. 

Tue Sunny-Sutky Book: The Sunny Side. By 
Sarah C. Rippey. Illustrated in color, ete. Rand, 
MeNally & 50 cts. net. 

NANNETTE Goes TO Visit HER GRANDMOTHER. By 
Josephine Scribner Gates. Illustrated in color. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 50 cts. net. 

THE Wak OF THE WoopEn Soupiers. By F. M. H. 
Illustrated. Rand, McNally & Co. 50 cts. net. 
Bunny Rassir’s Diary. By Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
Illustrated in color, ete. Little, Brown & Co. 

50 cts. net. 

THe Basy Antmat Booxs. New volumes: Baby 
Ostrich and Mr. Wise-Owl; Baby Zebra and the 
Friendly Rhinoceros. Each illustrated by Hattie 
Longstreet. Penn Publishing Co. Per volume, 
50 cts. net. 

Domes or Lirttz Bear. By Frances Margaret Fox. 
Illustrated in color, etc. Rand, McNally & Co. 
50 cts, net. 

THE BUNNIKINS-BUNNIES’ CHRISTMAS TREE. By Edith 
B. Davidson. Illustrated in color, ete. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 50 cts. net. 


| A Cuitp’s Stamp Book or Op Verses. Picture 
stamps by Jessie Willeox Smith. Duffield & Co, 
50 ets. net. 
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Tue Pocgany Nursery Book Series. Illustrated by 


Willy Pogadny. Comprising: The Children in Japan, 


rhymes and story by Grace Bartruse; Cinderella, | 
retold in story and rhyme by Edith L. Elias; The | 


Gingerbread Man, rhymes by Leonard Fable; Little 


Mother Goose. McBride, Nast & Co. Each 50 cts. net. | 


A TALE or Tippy AND TasBy: Adventures of Two 
Kittens. By Ada M. Skinner. [Illustrated in color. 
Duffield & Co. 50 ets, net. 

Tue Toys or NurEMBeERG. By Lillian Baker Sturges. 
Illustrated. Rand, MeNally & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Cuicky CuEeep. Written and illustrated in color, etc., 
by Grace G. Drayton. Duffield & Co. 50 cts. net. 

LittLe Foiks Series. Compiled by Dorothy Donnell 
Calhoun. Comprising: Little Folks of the Bible, 
4 titles; Little Folks from Literature, 4 titles; 
Little Folks in Art, 4 titles. Each illustrated. 
Abingdon Press. Per volume, 25 cts. net. 


Good Books of All Sorts. 


InpIAN Way Stories: Sparks from War Eagle’s 
Lodge-Fire. By Frank B. Linderman. Illustrated 
in color. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

CHRISTMAS IN LEGEND AND Story. Compiled by Elva 
8S. Smith and Alice I. Hazeltine; illustrated from 
famous paintings. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50 net. 


Srory or Jesus for Young and Old: A Complete Life | 
of Christ Written in Simple Language, Based on the | 
Gospel Narrative. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. | 


Illustrated in color, ete. John C. Winston Co. 
$1.50 net. 


THe CHILDREN’s Book oF THANKSGIVING Srorigs. | 


Edited by Asa Don Dickinson. With frontispiece. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

SHoe AND Srockine Stories. By Elinor Mordaunt. 
Illustrated in color, ete. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

Tet, Me Way Srories asout CoLor anp Sounp. By 
C. H. Claudy. Illustrated in color. Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $1.25 net. 

THe Srory-Tetiter for Little Children. By Maud 
Lindsay. Illustrated in color. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1. net. 

AsSK-aT-HoME Questions: Answers to Questions 
Children Ask. By Marian Elizabeth Bailey. Tlus- 
trated. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25 net. 


Evropa’s Famy Tates. By Joseph Jacobs; illus- 
trated by John D. Batten. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 


Jacos, A Lap or Nazaretu: The Life of Christ in 


Story Form. By Mabel Gifford Shine. Illustrated | 


in color. Rand, MeNally & Co. $1. net. 

KEEPING IN ConpiT1Ion: A Handbook on Training for 
Older Boys. By Harry A. Moore. Macmillan Co. 
75 ets. net. 

In DREAMLAND: A Story of Living and Giving. By 
Mrs. H. D. Pittman. Illustrated. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger. $1. net. 

Tue Kincpom or THE WINDING Roap. By Cornelia 
Meigs. Fanciful adventures of a beggar who plays 
a wonderful magical pipe—a penny flute. Ilus- 
trated in color, ete., by Frances White. Macmillan 
Co. $1.25 net. 

TOURBILLON; or, The King of the Whirlwinds. By 
Estelle R. Updike. TDlustrated. New York: Abing- 
don Press. 35 cts. net. 

Tue Litrie CHILD AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. Ar- 
ranged by William and Mary Gannett. The Beacon 
Press. 50 ets. net. 
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NOTES. 


“Columbine” is the title of an immediately 
forthcoming novel by Miss Viola Meynell. 

It is reported that the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture, for 1914, has been awarded to M. Romain 
Rolland, the author of “ Jean Christophe.” 

A new novel by Miss Marguerite Bryant, author 
of “Christopher Hibbault: Roadmaker,” is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Duffield. Its title is “ Felicity 
Crofton.” 

Lovers of Tacitus will be glad to hear of a new 


_ English translation of the Histories, made by Dr. 


George Gilbery Ramsay, which Messrs. Dutton are 
about to issue. 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer has prepared an an- 
swer to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s views about the war, 
which Messrs. Doran will issue at once under the 
title of “ Between St. Dennis and St. George.” 

A volume of “War Letters of an American 
Woman,” by Miss Marie Van Vorst, who has been 
in Paris with the American Ambulance, and else- 
where on the Western front, is soon to appear. 

“Lodges in the Wilderness,’ by Mr. W. C. 
Scully, which is announced for winter publication 
by Messrs. Holt, is a record of impressions and 
reminiscences by one who was for several years a 
British Rural Magistrate in South Africa. 

A biography of Dostoieffsky, by Eugenii Solo- 
viev, is being translated into English and will be 
published shortly. In this study the author has 
aimed to correct some popular misconceptions of 


| Dostoieffsky, and to supply a balanced view of 


his life and influence. 


Among the new volumes announced for publica- 
tion by Messrs. Longmans before the end of the 
present month are: “The Capture of De Wet: 
The South African Rebellion, 1914,” by Mr. Philip 


| J. Sampson; “Cuba Old and New,” by Mr. A. G. 


Robinson; and “An American Garland: Being a 
Collection of Ballads Relating to America, 1563- 
1759,” edited, with Introduction and notes, by 
Professor C. H. Firth. 


An illustrated monograph entitled “ Rudyard 


| Kipling: A Literary Appreciation,” by Mr. R. 
| Thurston Hopkins, who gives an anecdotal history 


of his hero’s career as well as a critical review of 
his works, will be published at once by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. of London. A bibliog- 
raphy of criticisms and reviews is also included, 
as well as parodies and a list of various portraits, 
drawings, and caricatures. 

Five new volumes in the “Oxford Garlands,” 
edited by Mr. R. M. Leonard, making fifteen in 
all, are about to be published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Their subjects are “Elegies and 
Epitaphs,” “Songs for Music,” “ Poems on Ani- 
mals,” “Modern Lays and Ballads,” and “ Epi- 
grams.” The Press will also publish before long 
an anthology of Buddhist verse~ entitled “The 
Heart of Buddhism,” translated and edited by 
Mr. K. T. Saunders; “A Book of Sorrow: An 
Anthology of Poems,” compiled by Mr. Andrew 
Maephail; “This England,” an anthology of En- 
glish character and landscape, compiled by Mr. 
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Edward Thomas; 
Descriptive, and Dramatic,” compiled by Mr. H. A. 
Treble; and “ English Critical Essays (Nineteenth 
Century) ,” selected and edited by Mr. Edmund D. 
Jones, the last two volumes being additions to the 
“ World’s Classics.” 

The “Covent Garden Journal,” which Henry 
Fielding, late in life, edited for about a year — 
the last of the periodicals to be edited by the 
novelist — has been ransacked for a volume under 
that title which is to be published by the Yale 
University Press. The volume, which is edited by 
Dr. Gerard E. Jensen, with notes and an Intro- 
duction dealing with Fielding’s varied activities, 
contains a reprint of all the leading articles — 
seventy-two in number— and other contributions 
clearly from Fielding’s own pen. 

Supplementing Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s just- 
published “France at War,” which includes his 
memorable poem, “ France,” there were to have 
come, it is said on good authority, further sketches 
from the front, which the author was preparing to 
visit again with specia) arrangements for seeing 
and recording things noteworthy in the war area. 
But this half-promised, half-projected book seems 
now, unfortunately, not likely to be forthcoming, 
as word has been received that Mr. Kipling’s son 


“English Prose: Narrative, | 


| 





is reported “ missing ” and it is feared that he has | 


been killed in action. 

Dr. Walter Leaf’s new work, on “ Homer and 
History,” which Messrs. Macmillan hope to have 
ready next month, is based in part on an undeliv- 
ered course of lectures on the Norman Wait Harris 
foundation prepared by the author on the invita- 
tion of Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Everything was arranged for Dr. Leaf’s 
journey to the United States when the outbreak of 
war and imperative duties of another kind left 
him no alternative but to cancel the engagements. 


The Lecture Committee; however, has given its | 


permission for the publication of the book as one 
of the series. 


story of the Devonshire potteries, and is continued 
by “Old Delabole,” a tale of the Cornish slate 


. quarries, which has just appeared. This will be 


followed in due course by “Song o’ the Hops,” 
which has just been completed in manuscript. 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts is also collecting in a volume 
his series on “The Human Boy end the War,” 
many of which have appeared serially. 

Professor Frederick Starr, of the University of 
Chicago, has recently left for a six-months’ expedi- 
tion to Japan and Korea, where he plans to finish 
studies already begun, leaving himself free for 
proposed labors in Siam and Cambodia. In 
Japan, particular attention will be given to photo- 
graphic work, the effort being made to finish out 
his already large series of negatives illustrating 
the life po | culture of the Island Empire; he will 
continue his study of Buddhist sects and will visit 
the more important Shinto shrines, so far as he 
has not seen them; he hopes also to complete his 
investigation of Japanese symbolism, upon which 
he has been engaged for several years. In Korea 
he plans pilgrimages to the more famous old 
Buddhist monasteries, which abound in interesting 
and almost unknown works of art; he hopes also 
to gather much material for a “ Manual of Korean 
Ethnography ” and to make the beginnings of an 
ethnographic collection along lines which he has 


| long had in mind; he will continue his collections 
| of Korean riddles and proverbs, already of con- 





The National Council of the Independent Labour | 


Party will be responsible for an official biography 
of the late Mr. Keir Hardie. Some time since, 


party a mass of his private correspondence and 


other papers; but, in order that the biography 


should be as complete as possible, an appeal is 
made for the loan of letters or other documents, 
which should be sent to the General Secretary of 


London, E.C. Care will be taken of all papers 


| siderable extent; finally, he desires to study fur- 


ther the administrative work of the Japanese in 
Korea, a work which he has watched with interest 
ever since Japan began to exercise preponderant 
influence in that land. 


The following note regarding the late Sir James 
Murray appears in the latest section of the Oxford 
Dictionary: “Sir James Murray died on the 
26th July, 1915. His great wish that he should 
live to finish the Dictionary on his eightieth birth- 
day, in 1917, has not been fulfilled; the unceasing 
labour of three and thirty years has ended when 
less than a tenth part of the work remains to be 
done. Almost within a week of his death he was 


; | still hard at work, showing, as Dr. Bradley wrote 
Mr. Hardie deposited at the head office of the | 


of a visit made to him, ‘ not a little of the zest and 
mental lucidity that I remembered of old.’ In the 


| preceding months, while barely convalescent from 


an illness that seemed to bring him to the gates of 


| death, he had prepared, and at the appointed date 


sent, and they will be returned to the sender if 


Reminiscences or accounts and impres- 


sions of personal contact with Mr. Hardie would 


also be much appreciated. 
templating a similar series of romances to be 


old idea of Mr. Phillpotts’s, begun long ago with 

early stories of the Cornish fisheries, but 
_ brushed aside by the Dartmoor series. It was 
revived by “ Brunel’s Tower,” the author’s recent 


. | of J uly 1 published, his usual ‘double section.’ 
the I. L. P., St. Bride’s House, Salisbury-square, | 


‘The words contained in it,’ Dr. Bradley says, 
‘present an extraordinary ‘number of difficult 
problems, which are handled with the editor’s char- 
acteristic sagacity and resource; the section is a 
piece of his work of which he might be proud.’ It 


| has always been the rule that each of the editors 
Having completed his epic of Dartmoor in some | 
twenty-five volumes, Mr. Eden Phillpotts is con- | 


should be exclusively res — for the portions 
of the Dictionary issu der his name. The 


| sections in the hands of Dr. Bradley, Dr. Craigie, 
Written round such English national industries as | 
seem to lend themselves to the scheme. This is an | 


Mr. Onions, and their staffs, will not be affected. 
But Sir James Murray at the beginning laid the 


| lines and drew the plan; in the prosecution of the 


work, when it became clear that it must be shared, 


| his amazing capacity for unremitting labour ena- 


bled him to take more than an equal part, and the 
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wien epiuand by himself ew characteristic 
excellences which cannot be exactly matched, 
though they may be rivalled by merits of another 
kind. He will not write the last pages, but more 
than that of any other man his name will be asso- 
ciated with the long and efficient wo of the 


| 
| 


great engine of research by which the Dictionary | 


has been produced.” 


The leader of his race in America, in all that | 


makes for a better, richer, nobler, and more useful | Ts 


life, has passed away and left no one to take his 
place. So it seems, at any rate, in viewing the 
vacancy left by the death of Booker T. Washing- 


ton, educator of colored youth, uplifter of his | The Story of the 


fellow-negroes, writer of notable books on his own 
chosen work and on the peculiar problems that he 


has wrestled with in his labors of five and thirty | 
years, public speaker of eloquence and force, and | 
loyal citizen of the country from which his people | 
ean hardly feel that they have received nothing | 


but benefactions. 


recognition of his rare quality as an educator. It 
was by his address at the opening of the Cotton 


Fourteen years of scantily | 
rewarded toil at Tuskegee preceded any general | ,, Wild 


States Exposition at Atlanta, in 1895, that he first | 
attracted public attention. Since then his life has | 
been a part of the history of the South, or at least | 


of the colored race in the South. Our especial | ,, 


concern with his achievements must here be limited | 
to his books, of which, in the midst of crowding | 
duties and engagements, he somehow found time | 


to write eleven,— “Sowing and Reaping,” “Up 
from Slavery,” “The Future of the American 
Negro,” “Character Building,” “The Story of 
My Life and Work,” “ Worki 
“ Tuskegee 
into Life,” “Life of Frederick Douglass,” “The 
Negro in Business,” and “The Story of the 
Negro.” In his autobiographie writings he was, 
naturally enough, at his best; but in all that he 
wrote there is directness and force that belong 


with Hands,” | 
and its People,” “Putting the Most | 


only to records based on personal experience. His | 


published works form a worthy monument to his 
memory. 





LIST OF NEW Books. 


[ The ollowing list, coniaining 196 titles, includes books 
received by Tux Dra since ils last issue.) 


HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS. 


Historic Virginia Homes and Churches. 
A. Lancaster, Jr. Illustrated In photogravure, 
etc., large S8vo, 527 pages. 
$7.50 net. 

Meart of _~—_— By Ralph Adams Cram, 
Tllustrated, 0, 5 pages. 

Sons. $2.50 net. 

Quilts: Their Story and How to Make Them. By 
Marie D. Webster. Tllustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 
178 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50 net. 

The Famous Cities of Ireland. By Stephen Gwynn; 
illustrated in color, etc. by. Hugh Thomson. 
12mo, 352 pages. Macmillan Co. 

The Magic of Jewels and Charms. By George Fred- 
erick Kunz, Ph.D. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 
| h Fraser. 

a 8vo, 344 pages. 


through Brittany. 
ustrated, 8vo, 316 pages. J. 
$2. net. 





LL.D. 


$5. net. 
Mrs. Hu 

etc., 

$3.50 'n 

A Vagabond V: 
Lewis Chase. 
Lippincott Co. 


Dodd, Mea 


By Mrs. 
B. 


By Robert | 
J. B. Lippincott Co. | 


Charlies Scribner's | 


Feuntains of Papal 
Vv h. Illustrat 


Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

The Architecture of Col 
Donaldson Eberlein. 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 net. 

The Pageant of British Histery. Described by J. 
Edward Parrott, LL.D.; illustrated in color, etc., 
from famous paintings. Large 8vo, 384 pages. 

The Pageant of English Literature. Describ 
e at o rature. escribed by J. 
Edward Parrott, LL.D.; “4 


‘flustrated in color, etc, 
from famous paintings. » nee 8vo, 480 pages. 
Sully & Kleinteich. $2.50 net. 

e Architecture and mdscape Gardening o 
Exposition. With introduction by Louis Chriss 
tian Muligardt. Illustrated, 8vo, 202 pages. 
Paul Elder & Co. $2. net. 

Dickens; 


| Mrs. Charles Mac- 
8vo, 312 pages. Charles 
0 net. 

ld 


onial America. y Haro 
—- 8vo, nf pages. 


A Christmas Carol. By Charles 
trated in bx oY etc., by Arthur Ra 


147 pages. neat = 
Christmas S$ —_ By Lilian Bell. 
82 pages. Rand, 


"Wessenee Hobart Perin. 


With portrait, 7 b ae 
McNally & Co. $1.5 
Sunlit Sage. Sompiled. by 
+ 2 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1. net. 
dow on the Dial: Intimations of the Great 
By Orton H. Carmichael. Illustrat 
pages. New York: The Abingdon 


1. net. 

erryma and Table Decoratiens. By 
Adéle Mendel. Illustrated, 8vo, 124 pages. W. A. 
e Co. $1. net. 


e 
gl 
Dutton & Co. 
The Folly of the Three Wise Men. By Edgar Whit- 
ork. Illustrated, 12mo, 80 pages. George 
H. Doran Co. 75 cts. net. 
Seally: The Story of a Perfect Gentleman. By Ian 
Hay. With Be my 16mo, $2 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 5 cts. net 
Capers. Written by Lillian Gardner; illus- 
trated by Dick Hartley. iémo. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 560 cts. net. 
The Three t The Forge in which the Soul of 
a Man was Tested. By ry Raymond Shipman 
12mo, 58 pages. Little, Brown Co. 


The First Christmas, from the Gospels of Saint 
Matthew and Saint Luke. Arranged. illustrated 
in color, and decorated by Harold Speakman. 
16mo. New York: The Abingdon ’ 
50 cts. net. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


The Life of Clara By Percy H. Epler. 
Pystrates, 12mo, Macmillan Co. 


with hiero- 
P. 


16mo, 147 pages. 


Barton. 
438 pages. 
1864-1914. ~ 
97 pages. G. P. 
lingbroke. B 
M.A. Revised edition; 12mo, 
mans, Green, & Co. $ net. 


HISTORY. 


A History of France. By J. R. Moreton Macdonald, 
M.A. In 3 My ay — maps, 12mo. Macmil- 


lan Co. Per set, 
The Civilization of Bab 4@ Assyria: Its Re- 


Poultney Bige- 
Putnam's Sons. 


Arthur Hassall, 
24 pages. Long- 


8vo, 


mains, Language, History, Religion, Commerce, 
LL.D. Illustrated, large 8vo, 515 pages. 
J. - ——— Co. $6. net. 
justrial of England. BY 
Tickner, D.Lit. Tilustrated, Te 72 
Longmans, Green, 
Discovery to me Opening of the Isthmus of 
de La Ronciére. 12mo, 32 


am. Art, and Literature. By Morris Jastrow, 

and Ind History 
What the French Have Done in ay: from the 
’ deceamatie Plon-Nourrit et Cle. 


French Colonies and Protectorates. 12mo, 119 pages. 


Iilustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 


Tilustrated 


Paris: Emile Larose. Paper. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


French Novelists of To-day: Second Series. BY 
Winifred Stephens. With poawen, 12mo, 30 
pages. John ne Co. $1.50 net 
Methods and Aims in the Study of Literature: A 
Series of Extracts and Illustrations. Arranged 
and adapted er7ee ane Cooper. 12mo, 239 pages. 

. net. 
on Theatre. By George Jean | 
12mo, 358 pages. B. W. Huebsch. 
$1.50 net. 
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Acres of onds. By Russell H. Conwell. 


Diam With 
rtrait, 12mo, 151 pages. 


Harper & Brothers. 


John Palmer. With portrait, 
“Writers of the Day.” Henry 


ties in Russian Literatu By 
— site wet edition; 8vo, 341 Pp pages. 
nop 
the American Revolution as Revealed 


By 
With portraits, 
Richard G. Badger. 


Samuel White Patterson, A.M. 
i2mo, 236 pages. Boston: 


$1.50 5 
erican By, anion Sedgwick Cooper. 
“; 318 pes pa erican Books.” 

=. $1. “oO 








Italian Renaissance Sid- 
° itme. 25 pages. ae Uni- 
reas. ‘Paper. 


in Poverty. ward Bok. 16mo, 
we Riverside ‘Unite ser Series.” Houghton 
50 cts. net. 
a Other Waning Classics. y Albert Mor- 
dell. ao 127 pages. Philadelphia: Acropolis 
Publishing Co. 


Jacob Gotu By William Paton Ker. i12mo, 12 
pages. Oxford University Press. Paper. 

Folk-Song of Nebraska and the Central West: A 
Syllabus. By Louise Pound, Ph.D. Illustrated, 
8vo, 89 pages. Nebraska Academy of Sciences. 
Paper. 

VERSE AND DRAMA. 

The Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke. With intro- 
duction by George Edward Woodberry and a 
biogra: pa note n Margaret Lavington. With 


tr t, 12mo, 8 pages. John Lane Co. 

25 net. 

The Rocky Road to Dublin: The Adventures of 
Seumas Beg. By James Stephens. i12mo, 94 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1. net. 

The Lord of Misrule, and Other Poems. Alfred 
Noyes. With frontispiece - —— i mo, 184 
pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.6 

oe by Clyde Fitch, “ A Baition. " Edited 
by Montrose J. Moses and Virginia Gerson. In 4 
volumes, with ppetegravers Ssoueceeen, 8vo. 
Little, Brown & Co. er volume, $1.50 net. 

A Marriage Cycle. By Alice Freeman Paimer; with 
preface by Geor fe Herbert Palmer. With photo- 
Tavure portrait, 12mo, 71 pages. Houghton 

iff_in Co. $1.25 ‘net. 
The Little Book of American Poets, 1787-1900. Ed- 
ited by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 16mo, 306 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 
The Song of Hugh Glass. By John G. Neiharat. 
a 126 pages. Macmillan Co. 
water Pastorals, and Other Poems. By Paul 
ea ghivell: with prefatory note by Bliss Perry. 
. Houghton Mimlin Co. 75 cts. net. 
Irene Rutherford McLeod. 

16mo, 103 pages. B. W. Huebsch. $1. net. 

Symphonies. By “E. E. M.” 12mo, 79 pages. 
Oxford: B. Blackwell. 


—— A Play in Three Acts. 
yerlein; translated from the German Ww 
Charles Swickard. John 

Luce & Co. $1. net. 

Evolution: A Fantasy. By Langdon Smith; with 
Correlative Poems selected: and edited by 
Laurens Maynard. Pocket edition; 18mo, 60 
pages. John W. Luce & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Birds of a Feather: A Play in Four Acts. By 
Thomas J. Gaffney. 12mo, 110 pages. Boston: 
The Gorham Press. $1. net. 

Sonnets of Spinsterhood. By Snow Longley. 18mo. 
Paul Elder & Co. 75 = Bo a - = 

White Messenger, an er ar Poems. y 
Edith M. Thomas. 12mo, 91 pages. Boston: 

Richard G. Badger. Paper, 50 cts. net. 

The Werld’s Best Plays. Edited by Barrett H. 
Clark. New titles: 7*Goldon!'s The we 
Bear, translated by Barrett H. Clark; The Art 
of Being Bored, by Edouard Pailleron, ‘translated 
by Barrett H. Clark and Hilmar Bauk e; The 
Fairy, by Octave Feuillet, translated by rrett 


By Franz Adam 
12mo, 119 pages. 


H. Clark; The Romancers,  & Edmond Rostand, 
rk. 2 


translated by Barrett H. 12mo. New 
York: Samuel French. Paper, each 25 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Montaigne’s Essay on Friendship and XXIX. Son- 
nets by Estienne de La Boetie, “ Riverside Press 
Edition.” Translated into English by Louis 


How. 16mo, 63 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$4. net. 


Double- | 





The Anacreontea and Princi Remains of Anac- 
reon of Teos, in English Verse. Translated, 
with an essay, notes, and additional poem yy 
Judson France Davidson. 12mo, 212 pages. L Be 
Dutton & Co. $1.75 net. 

Ages: An Alliterative 


Romance. Edited by IL a 
“Select Earl are Poems.” xford Univer- 
sity Press. ‘aper 
e of Hope and Chants for Socialists. By 
William Morris. 18mo, 81 pages. “ Longmans’ 
Pocket Library.” Longmans, Green, & Co. 
onal cts. net. 

Frogs of Aristophanes. Translated into En- 
~~ rhyming verse by Gilbert Murray, LL.D. 
12mo, 136 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


65 cts. net. 

FICTION. 

By Arnold ogaiett. 12mo, 543 pages. 
George H. Doran Co. po 

The Golden Slipper, and Other » for Violet 
Strange. By Anna Katharine Green. With fron- 
tispiece in color, 12mo, 425 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.35 net. 

Oblomov. Ivan Goncharov; translated from the 
Russian by C. J. Fae. 12me, 317 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.5 

The Bronze Eagle: A ‘com of the Hundred Days. 
By Baroness vseey. 12mo, 373 pages. George H. 
Doran Co. $1.3 

The Field of mT “by H. Fieldin = 8vo, 135 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 
A Romance. By 3 ohn, Cowper 
Powys. 12mo, 722 pages. New York: G. Arnold 
Shaw. $1.50 net. 

The Hope of the House. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. sbeategtes, 12mo, 370 pages. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.35 n 

The Rivet in Gran vatather’s Neck: A Comedy of 
Limitations. By James Branch Cabell. 
= pages. Robert M. McBride & Co. 


These Twain. 


erang. By Williem Hamil ton Osborne. 
12mo, a pages. Robert M. McBride & Co. 


$1.25 n 
Dick _ A Story of the Civil War. By David 
Tod Gilliam. by a "Figs net 12mo, 304 pages. 


Sees & Kidd 
-Nine 54 —- Buches. 
S31 pages. a ee H. n Co. $1.25 net. 
His Harvest. BY Peart Doles "Bell. 12mo, 319 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1.30 n 


Sunlight Patch. Be ot ny Harris. With frontis- 
ee te 12mo, 392 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. 

More , A ofan A.D. ©. By Shelland pene: 
ley. 12mo, 250 pages. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

The Son of the Otter. By George Van Schaick. With 

frontispiece in color —— 345 pages. Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Banner of the Bull: Three Episodes in the 
Career of Cesare Borgia. By Rafael Sabatini. 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 317 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

er Fendu: The wecy of a Twain Parted from 
Kin and Country. John Lovell Rice. 12mo, 
601 pages. Hickard< Badger. $1.35 net. 

Over Paradise Ridge. By Maria Thompson Daviess. 

ene 12mo, 161 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
. ne 
of “Bum. 


The True B 
farth. , A, _ 
Kleinteich. 50 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, 
Kipling’s India. By Arley Munson. Illustrated, 
Abo net 8vo, 204 pages. oubleday, Page & Co. 
net. 
Earl tian Records of Travel in Western Asia. 
BY David Paton. Volume L, To the End of the 
XVIIth D poate. 4to. . Princeton University 


Press. $7.50 net. 
There and Back: Australia to London. 
12mo, 90 pages. London: 


12mo, 


y W. Dayton Wege- 
44 pages. Sully & 


| w. 
Woodroofe. lliot 


Stock. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND 
ECONOMICS. 

The Military eagees redness of the United States. 
By Frederic is Wood, MeL” La with introduc- 
tion by Leonard Large 8vo, 735 
pages. —_~ Co. a 

The House on ~e Street. "By, Lillian D yt. 
=< | mn 17 pages. enry Holt & Co. 

. net 
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The Inequality of Human Races. By A 
Gobineau; translated by Adrian Collins, M.A.; 
with introduction by Oscar Levy. 8&vo, 218 pages. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2. net. 

The Mikado, Institution and Person: 
the Internal Political Forces of Japan. By 
William Elliot Griffis, D.D. S&vo, 346 pages. 
Princeton University Press. $1.50 net 

Black and White in the Southern States: A Study 
of the Race Problem in the United States from a 
South African Point of View. By Maurice §8. 
Evans, C.M.G. With oh Ss 299 pages. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. Sn 

Readings on the Relation of "Sov to Prop- 

‘erty and Industry. Compiled by Samuel P. Orth. 
8vo, 664 pages. Ginn & Co. $2.25 net. 

The Executive and His Control of Men: A Study in 
Personal Efficiency. By Enoch Burton Gowin. 
12mo, 349 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Land Credits: A Piea for the American Farmer. B 
Dick T. Morgan. 12mo, 299 pages. Thomas 
Crowell Co. $1.50 net. 

Practicable Socialism: New Series. By Canon S. A. 
Barnett (the Late) and Mrs. 8S. A. Barnett. With 
portrait, 12mo, 338 pages. Longmans, Green, & 
Co. $1.75 net. 

Eeonomics. By Frank A. Fetter, Ph.D. Volume L, 
Economic Principles. 12mo, 523 pages. Century 
Co. $1.75 net. 

Inventors and Money-Makers: Lectures on Some 
Relations between Economics and Psychology 
Delivered at Brown University in Connection 
with the Celebration of the 150th Anniversary of 
the Foundation of the University. By w. 
oe Ph.D. 12mo, 138 pages. 

1. net. 

Towards International Government. By A. Hob- 
son. 12mo, 216 pages. Macmillan Co, 4 net. 
Le Développement des Travaux Publics en France 
sous la III République, 1870-1915. 8vo, 216 

pages. Paris: Imprimerie Chaix. Paper. 

The New Citizenship: 
Places of Public Meeting in America. 
Mackaye. 16mo, 92 pages. 
50 cts. net. 

Pamphlets of the French Ministry of Labor. Com- 
rising: Department of Labor; Savings-Banks, 
Workingmen’s Dwellings, Real Estate Credit, 
Insurance; Mutual Benefit Societies; Old-Age 
Pensions; Department of General Statistics, 
Control of Private Insurance Enterprises. Each 
12mo. Paris: Librairie Berger-Levrault. Paper. 

Notice sur le Protectorat Francais du Maroc. 12mo, 
Paris: Au Bureau de Vente des Publications 
Coloniales. Paper. 

Pamphiets on French Economic Problems. Com- 
prising: Mutual Aid in Agricultural Insurance, 
Agricultural Societies in France, Agricultural 
Credit in France, Cooperation of Production 
and Sale in French Agriculture, Each by A. 
Souchon; Housing of the Working Classes in 
France, by George Risler. Each 12mo. Exposi- 
tion Universelle de San Francisco. Paper. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE GREAT WAR. 


The World’s Highway: Some Notes on America’s 
Relation to Sea Power and Non-Military Sanc- 
tions for the Law of Nations. By Norman 
Angell. S8vo, 361 pages. George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50 net. 

A Roctacite View of War and Peace. B 

. Crile; edited by Amy F. Rowlan 
coeaik 12mo, 104 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Over There: War Scenes on the Western Front. 
By Arnold Bennett; with drawings by Walter 
Hale. 12mo, 181 pages. George H. Doran Co. 


$1.25 net. 
By Boyd Cable. 12mo, 258 


F. 
Macmillan Co. 


Macmillan Co. 


George 
Illus- 


Between the Lines. 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Belgium, Neutral and Loyal: The War of 1914. By 
Emile Waxweliler. 12mo, 324 pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Origin of the War: Facts and Documents. By 
Karl Federn. 12mo, 207 pages. G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co. $1. net 

The Spirit of the Allied Nations. Edited. with in- 
troductory essay, by Sidney Low. 12mo, 216 

Macmillan Co. 
um: An Answer to Professor 
Waxweller. ichard Grasshoff. Illustrated, 
12mo, 238 pages. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1. net. 
igton. By Alfred Loisy; trans- 
Arthur Galton. 12mo, 87 pages. Long- 
reen, & Co. 

Warlike’ England as Seen by Herself. By Ferdi- 
nand a 12mo, 202 pages. G. W. Dilling- 

$1. net. 


ham Co. 


Arthur de | War Letters from the Livi 


A Civic Ritual Devised for | 
By Percy | 


| The Hunting Wasps. 


Communications from “X,” written down by 
Elsa Barker; with — en Rai 318 
pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25 


A Study of | France at War on the Frontier of Civilization. By 


Rudyard Kipling. 16mo, 130 pages. 
Page & Co. 50 cts. net. 

A Substitute for War. ay. Percy Mackaye; with 
introduction by Irving Fisher, Ph.D., and prefa- 
tory letters y the Rt. Hon. Viscount "Bryce, O.M., 
and Norman Angell. i16mo, 55 pages. Macmillan 
Co. 50 cts. net. 

In Gentlest Germany. By Hun Svedend; translated 
from the Svengalese by E. V. Lucas and illus- 
trated by George Morrow. 12mo, 109 pages. 
John Lane Co. 50 cts. net. 

Whe Wanted the European Wart By Guglielmo 
Ferrero; translated from the Italian by P. E. 
Matheson. 12mo, 39 pages. Oxford University 
Press. Paper. 

Sir Edward Grey’s te Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg: Being a tter addressed to the 
British Press on August 25, 1915, together with 
a Statement issued by the Foreign Office on 
September 1, 1915. mo, 20 pages. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. Paper. 

sf 


Doubleday, 


Italy and the European War: Two Addresses. 
A. De Viti de arco. i16mo, 51 pages. G. 
Putnam’s Sons. Paper. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND MUSIC. 

A History of Architecture. By Russell Sturgis, 
Pa.D., and A. L. Frothingham. Volume IIL, 
Gothic in Italy, France, and Northern Europe, by 
A. L. Frothingham; Volume IV., Gothic in Great 
Britain, The enaissance Modern Architecture, 
b . L. Frothingham. Each illustrated, large 
: Doubleday, Page & Co. Per volume, 

. net. 

Paris Past and Present. Edited by Charles Holme, 
with text by E. A. Taylor. 4to, 200 pages. Spe- 
cial Number of the “International Studio.” 
John Lane Co. Paper, $2.50 net. 

The Book of Musical Knowledge. By Arthur Elson. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 603 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50 net. 

Opera Synopses: A Guide to the Plots and Charac- 
ter of the Standard Operas. By Walker 
McSpadden. Revised and enlarged edition; 
16mo, 461 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1. net. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 

The Garden Bluebook: A Manual of the Perennial 
Garden. By Leicester Bodine Holland. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 425 pages. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $3.50 net. 

Adventures among Birds. By W.H. Hudson. With 

ortrait, 12mo, 316 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. 


2.50 net. 

By J. Henri Fabre; 
lated by Alexander Teixiera de Mattos. 
427 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

Out of Doors. By Emerson Hough. 12mo, 301 
pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

An Introduction to the Study of Variable Stars. By 
Caroline E. Furness Illustrated, 8vo. 308 
pages “ Vassar Semi-Centennial Series.” 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 net. 

My Growing Garden. By J. Horace McFarland. 
Tilustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 216 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $2. net. 

More Jonathan Papers. By Elisabeth Woodbridge. 
12mo, 216 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Works of Martin Luther, with introduction and 
notes. Volume II. 8vo, 476 pages. Philadel- 
phia: A. J. Holman Co. 

Religion and Reality: A Study in the Philosophy 
of Mysticism. By James Henry Tuckwell. Large 
8vo, 318 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.75 net. 

What Is a Christiant A Book for the Times. By 
John Walker Powell. 12mo, 201 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1. net. 

The Loneliness of Christ: Studies in the Discipline 
of Life. By Robert Keable. i16mo, 118 pages. 
neue = Dutton & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Dectoria: Meditations upon Life and 
se'thought by a Retired College President. With 
introduction by G. Stanley Hall, LL.D. 12mo, 
183 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.25 net. 


trans- 
12mo, 


American Tract Society. 
The Story of the Bible. By Eugene Stock. With 
frontispiece, ame, 214 pages. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 75 cts. net 
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liom. By Charles Herbert Rust. 
12mo, 279 pages. “ Librar of Religious 
ny - tk Boston: Richard he dger. $1.25 net. 


Some Christian Convictions: A Practical Restate- 

ment in a. of Present-Day Thinking. By 
Henry Sloane Coffin. 12mo, 222 pages. Yale 
University Press. $1. net 

Faith: The Greatest Power in the World. By 
Samuel McComb, D.D. 16mo, 83 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. 50 cts. net. 

The Church in the City. By Frederick DeLand 
Leete. 12mo, 317 pages. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1. net. 

Religious Education and For the Healing of the 
Church. By W. A. Lambert. 12mo, 39 pages. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 75 cts. net. 

PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS. 

The Problem of Knowled By Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh, Ph.D. 8vo, 502 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Hermeneutic Interpretation of the 0 m of the 
Secial State of Mam and of the Destiny of the 
Adamic Race. By Fabre d’Olivet; translated 
from the French by Nay&n Louise Redfield. 
With portrait, large 8vo, 548 pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Theism and Humanism: Being the Gifford Lectures 

Delivered at the University of Glasgow, 1914. 
BY the Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M.A. 8vo, 
274 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.75 net. 

The Ethics of Confucius: The Sayings of the Mas- 
ter and His Disciples upon the Conduct of “the 
Superior Man.” Arranged, with running commen- 
ry by Miles Menander Dawson; with foreword 

Wu = Fang. With frontispiece, 12mo, 323 

pages. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Lopez Expeditions to Cuba, 1848-1851: A Dis- 
sertation Presented to the Faculty of Princeton 
University in Candidacy for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by Robert Granville Cald- 
well. pages. Princeton University 
Press. $1.25 net. 

Subject and Object. By Rev. Johnston Estep 
Walter. 8vo, 184 page West Newton, Pa.: 
Johnston & Penney. 1.40. 

Mysticism and Modern Life. By John ~ 


Buckham. 12mo, 256 pages. New York: 
Abingdon Press. $1. net. 


WOMAN AND THE HOME. 


Feminism in Germany and Scandinavia. By Kath- 
arine Anthony. 12mo, 260 pages. Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25 net. 

How to Know Your Chiid. By Miriam Finn Scott. 
12mo, 316 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Ways of Woman. By Ida M. Tarbell. 12mo, 
135 pages. Macmillan 7 | net 

McCrimmon. 


ce Woman Movement. Te 
Grimth & Rowland Press. 


12mo, 254 pages. 
$1. net. 

The Baby’s First Two Years. By Richard M. Smith, 
M.D. Illustrated, 16mo, 156 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 75 cts. net. 

Leaders of Girls. By Clara Ewing Espey. 
216 pages. New York: 
75 cts. net. 


12mo, 
The Abingdon Press. 


EDUCATION. 

The Nearing Case: A Brief of Facts and Opinions. 
By Lightner Witmer. 8vo, 123 pages. B. W. 
Huebsch. 50 cts. net. 

The Pillar of Fire: A Profane Baccalaureate. 
Seymour Deming. 12mo, 223 pages. Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1. net. 

Backward Children. By Arthur Holmes. 12mo, 247 
pages. “Childhood and Youth Series.” Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1. net. 

Moral Education: An Experimental Investigation. 
By William T. Whitney, Ph.D. 12mo, 108 pages. 
Boston: Leroy Phillips. 

An Introduction to the Study of African Languages. 
By Carl Meinhof; translated by A. Werner. 
12mo, 169 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75 net. 

A Literary Middle English Reader. Edited by Al- 
bert Stanburrough Cook. 12mo, 554 pages. Ginn 
& Co. $2. net. 


By 





Questions on Readings in English Literature: A 

Student’s Manual. By Maurice a. Fulton, Ray- 

mond G. Bressler, Glenn H. Mullin. With map, 

8vo, ee Gentury Co. 90 cts. net. 
on. 
First Year in the High School. 
iller, A.M. 12mo, 104 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
. a... cta. os 
on * and Fi rary Readers: Boo 
y ele Flagg Young and and’ Walter "Taylor. Tricia. 
zi ustrated, 12mo, 84 pages. Ginn & Co. 
60 cts. net. 

Der Wilddieb. Von Friedrich Gerstiicker; 
introduction by Walter R. yen, Ph.D. 
186 pages. D. C. Heath 

Eugénie Grandet. Par Honoré de Balzac; 


with 
16mo, 


pre- 


pared for class use by T. Atkinson Jenkins. 
a portrait, 16mo, 308 pages. 


Henry Holt & 


Historiques (1610-1815). Bditées par 
Emma Moffett, M.A. With frontispiece, 16mo, 
262 pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Teachers as Participators in School Planni and 
School Administration. By Lila Ver Planck 
om 75 pages. Boston School Voters’ 
aper. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


135000 Words Spelled and Pronounced (Preferred 
Form). By John H. Bechtel. Revised edition; 
12mo, 670 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1. net. 

Where to Sell Your Manuscripts. Compiled by B. F. 
Barker. 12mo, 60 pages. Frye Publishing Co. 


. net. 

Naval Handbook as Bearing on National Defense 
and the European War. By Thomas Drayton 
Parker. Illustrated, 16mo, 80 — San Fran- 
cisco: John J. Newbegin. $1. net 

The Papers of the Lag phical Society of Amer- 
fea. Edited ad x pe lication Committee. Vol- 
ume IX., Nos. 3-4. Large 8vo. Univer- 
sity of chicago , t.. Paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Roman Cursive Writing. By Henry Bartlett Van 
Hoesen. Large 8vo, 268 pages. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $2. net. 

The Embryology of the Honey Bee. By James 
Allen Nelson, Ph.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 282 pages. 
Princeton University Press. $2. net. 

America at Work. By Joseph Husband. With 


League. 


frontigvioce, 16mo, 111 pages. Houghton Mifflin 

0. . net 

Mind Cures. - Geoffrey Lary 12mo, 276 pages. 
John W. Luce & Co. $1. 

The Principles. “ Peactieal. Publicity: Being a 
Treatise on “the Art of Advertising.” By Tru- 

A. De Weese. Third edition; illustrated, 
32 250 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
net 

Anglo-Saxon Supremacy; or, Race Contributions to 
Civilization. By John L. Brandt, LL.D., with 
introduction by James W. Lee. 12mo, 241 ‘pages. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.25 net. 

The Quest for Dean Bridgman Conner. 
J. Philpott. 12mo, 251 pages. John 


Co. $1.25 net. 

The Book of Wonder: A Chronicle of Little Adven- 
tures at the age of the World. By Lord Dun- 
sany. New edition; illustrated, 135 pages. John 
W. Luce & Co. $1. 50 net. 

The Story of the American Merchant Marine. By 
John R. Spears. New edition, with introduction. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 340 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Drink and Be Sober. By Vance Thompson. 
231 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. net. 

Knitting without “5S mens.” By Ellen 
don and C. A. Claydon. Illustrated, 8vo, 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 

La Mutualité Francaise. By René-Georges Aubrun. 

12mo, 144 pages. Exposition Universelle de San 

Francisco. Paper. 

Science Francaise. Volume IL. with portraits, 

12mo, 396 pages. Paris: Ministére de L’Instruc- 

tion Publique. Paper. 


By Anthon 
. Luce 


12mo, 
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to criticise, revise or place your MSS.? My 18 years’ editorial 
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dred contemporaries and friends of Lincoln 
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12mo, cloth, pp. vii + 232 
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USE THE DIAL AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 





A Holiday Suggestion for Our Subscribers,— 
and a Special Offer. 


HAT MORE APPROPRIATE GIFT for the man or 
woman of cultivated literary tastes and a fondness for 
reading could you find than a year’s subscription to THE 
DIAL? Doubtless you number among your friends several whom 
you would wish to remember, in some fitting but not too costly 
way, who would show a high appreciation of such a remembrance. 


O ENABLE OUR SUBSCRIBERS to use THE DIAL 
for this purpose, we are making a very liberal offer. 


END IN TO US IMMEDIATELY the names and addresses 
S of those to whom you wish to send THE DIAL, and we 
will enter their subscriptions for the full year of 1916, and 
you may remit to us at the rate of One Dollar each (just 
half regular price). We will send to each a striking notification 
card, bearing your name as donor, together with copies of this 
year’s two Special Holiday Numbers,— mailed so that these will 
arrive on Christmas Day. 


E TRUST THIS SUGGESTION may prove a real 
VW solution of some of your Christmas problems, and that 
you will make a liberal use of THE DIAL in this way. Orders 
should be forwarded promptly. so that we may take proper 
care of them. 





THE DIAL, 632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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A magazine indispensable to the 
print-lover and the print-collector 





The Print-Collector’s 
Quarterly 


Edited by FITZROY CARRINGTON 


Curator of Prints at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and Lecturer 
on The History and Principles of Engraving at Harvard University 
The only periodical in English devoted exclu- 
sively to etchings, engravings, lithographs 
and drawings 
Among forthcoming articles may be mentioned: 


Drawings by Dutch and Flemish Artists in = Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, by George S. Hellma: 


Hollar’s London, by Edward R. Smith. 


The Golden Book of Landscape Lithography, by Henry 
ver. 


Some Rare Portraits of Whistier, by A. E. Gallatin. 
John LaFarge: Illustrator, by Frank Weitenkampf. 


Subscription Price, Two Dollars a Year 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park St., Boston 16E. 40th St., New York 











The Yale Review 


The New American Quarterly 


is not a Yale University review. It is an Ameri- 
can review. More even than an American review, 
it is a cosmopolitan review, and that of the high- 
est order 


Its articles on foreign affairs and American politics, 
the literary essays, the brilliant discussions of the 
theatre, peace and war, feminism and the press, 
have already won attention both in this country 
and abroad. 


“Here is a variety of good, sound stuff for studious 
teading, a little library in itself . . . . There is 
nothing better of its kind and class, that we know of, 
in the land.""—Hartford Courant. 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ipenchapmenamnnenpniis (CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON ).---.--.---------------0+ 


THE YALE REVIEW, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


You may enter my subscription for 1916, at $2.50, and send me, 
free, a copy of the October number. 
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‘Assumes that the Average 
Reader is a good deal above 
the average — which he 1s. 


—FfLA he N > 



































market for their manu- 
scripts THE EDITOR, now in its 21st 
year, prints in eto fo htly number news of 
new oo address of periodicals 
and pub of policy, news Len photo- 
play and play producers, full details of prize 
competitions, etc. attention is paid to 
news of markets for second serial, photoplay, 
post card and calendar rights. This information 
supplements the large to manuscript 
markets, known as “1001 Places to — Manu- 
scripts, " which lists definite manuscri —~_-4 
ments of nearly 5,000 magazines, e 

and technical book publishers 

theatrical and P otoplay producers, post card 
eo. vaudeville producers, music pub- 


Lim ryt costs $2.00 a year (26 numbers); 
——_ cost $0.10 each. ‘“‘1001 Places to 
ae 350 pages, cloth, costs $1.62 


T= help writers who wish to reach the 
widest 


THE THE EDITOR f for one year and the new edition 
of “1001 to. Sell Manuscripts,” if 

ordered A ng A $3.12. 

A aoe to information about markets, 

yright t, and other business phases of author- 

chip, HE EDITOR publishes helpful articles 

on writing. 

THE EDITOR and “ a Places to Sell 
Manuscripts” are indispensable 


THE EDITOR, Box 509, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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DOROTHY CANFIELD’S 


THE BENT TWIG 


Too fine and big a novel to be crystallized into pat phrases. It stands out 
in its interest, sincerity and quality even in this season of brilliant fiction. 


By the Author of “THE SQUIRREL-CAGE,”’’ etc. $1.35 net 
“Among the best American fiction of this or anytime . . . Deeply interesting.”—New York Times. 
“American tothe core . . . Demands a second reading.” —New York Tribune. 


Inez Julie M. 
Haynes LILLIAN D. WALD’S Lip ’ 
pmann’s 
; ’ ABSORBING, PERSONAL ACCOUNT 
Gillmore ° OF A GREAT SOCIAL SERVICE 


rT 
THE THE HOUSE ON BURKESES 
OLLIVANT HENRY STREET | AMY 
ORPHANS w..t.-~, oe ee _— A new novel by the author of 
Like Mrs. Gillmore’s and more, for this ae house has “Martha by the Day” 
Phoebe and Ernest cana a ta oe will have a warm welcome 
bw xy b many young a ant structive social i — from thousands of readers. 
eir three sisters have a 
the fun of healthy young Wald's articles tn The Ailontic - sibalngany A Ges Seenee et ie 
Americans, but they have to “The record of one of,the most valuable “MARTHA” 
face and work out the prob- services to the nation.'’"—New York Tribune. 4 
lems of adolescence by them- With 24 full-page illustrations and some books and an absorbing plot 
selves. Frontispiece byFlagg. pn gy oe Mo A, Pre and romance too. Illustrated. 


$2.00 net. 
$7.25 net. mre $1.25 net. 


WALTER LIPPMANN’S CONSTANCE D’ARCY 
NEW BOOK MACKAY’S 


THE STAKES OF DIPLOMACY COSTUMES AND SCENERY 
FOR AMATEURS 


By the author of 


Drift and Mastery and A Preface to Politics Over 300 pages Over 75 illustrations. $1.75 net. 
Attractive, useful, comprehensive. — of 


“ By far his most logical, coh it, best ded book.” Children’ 
—Boston Transcript. How 09 Ps pe 
$1.25 net. 


EDWIN B. HOLT’S ROMAIN ROLLAND’S 
SOME eee OF FORMER 















































THE FREUDIAN WISH 


A review of Freud's work in its ethical aspect. From the earliest opera through Mozart. By the author of 
By *he Assistant Professor of Psychology, Harvard JEAN-CHRISTOPHE . 
$1.25 net. From the 4th French edition. $17.50 net. 


CLARENCE HAWKE’S Remarkable Autobiography 
HITTING THE DARK TRAIL Starshine Through Thirty Years of Night 


Just the book for any one who needs courage. Jilusirated from photographs. $1.00 net. 
THE, aw YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW: 
is inspiring little book ought to be read by all brave souls who are striving against discouragements and by all timid 
souls who are afraid of their environment. 
GENE STRATTON-PORTER writes: 
loging © ove over s0ge as guns Conper inte my heart. All the remainder of my life I shall be a stronger and better woman 
ving read i 




















SSrHGNTyOUM® THE HOME BOOK OF VERSE $°9"'Si¥enson 


Small octavo, boxed. Sold in sets only. $12.00 net. 
Inpta Paper Epitions: 1 vol., cloth, $7.50 net; 1 vol., half morocco, $12.50 met; 2 vols, cloth, $10.00 net; 
2 vols., leather, $78.00 net. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY “iiw You" 

















PRESS OF THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 





